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HE   restocking  of  fish   and  game   in   Louisiana,   or  any   other   --tate,   is  expensive, 
but  let's  not  put  a   price   on   wildlife.    We  still   have   left  a   few  conn 
haven't   been   commircialized.    No   one   has  yet  acquired   title   to   fresh   air 
shine,    nor    patented    the    whistle    of    the    bob    white    quail. 

admission  to  listen  to  a  honking  flight  of  migrating  geese,  or  watch  the  changing 
colors  of  a  sunset.  These  are  still  some  of  our  priceless  possessions  and  they  belong 
to  everybody. 

From  the  beginning  of  American  history,  game  birds,  game  animals  and  g 
fish  have  been  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  public;  they  belong  to  everyb 
But  during  the  last  century  our  abundant  supply  of  game  has  excited  the  avarice  and 
greed  of  some  men  who  have  become  "market  hunters."  Vast  numbers  of  deer,  quail, 
wild  turkeys,  waterfowl,  rabbits  and  squirrels  which  belonged  to  the  public,  have 
been  turned  into  cash  by  a  few  shameless  hunters.  And  while  these  gTeedy  hunters 
used  our  game  to  enrich  themselves,  the  true  sportsmen  and  the  sincere  conser- 
vationists found  their  game  supply  becoming  poorer  and  poorer. 

In  its  earlier  days  Louisiana  was  virtually  a  hunter's  and  fisherman's  paradise. 
Quail,  turkeys,  the  passenger  pigeon,  water  fowl,  doves,  prairie  chickens,  all  were 
here  in  abundance.  Deer,  bear,  squirrels  and  rabbits  were  equally  as  plentiful  and 
no  thought  was  ever  given  to  the  time  when  unrestricted  slaughter  would  put  an 
end  to  our  game  supply.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the  other  extreme.  Without 
serious  thought  and  planning,  the  time  could  soon  come  when  we  will  have  no  game 
at  all,  when  hunting  will  have  become  a  lost  art,  and  our  picture  books  and  museums 
will  be  the  only  places  we  can  find  wildlife  specimens. 

What's  to  be  done  about  it?  Restock?  Yes,  but  only  under  the  most  rigid 
surveillance.  The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  department  is  now  spending  many  thousand: 
of  dollars  in  a  restocking  program,  in  order  that  the  Louisiana  sportsman  may  still 
enjoy  his  thrills  afield.  Deer  are  being  trapped  on  private  reserves  and  timbered 
estates,  to  be  liberated  in  localities  where  deer  have  ceased  to  exist.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  buy  deer  in  other  states  for  restocking  in  Louisiana  woods  and 
marshes.  Quail  are  being  imported  from  Mexico  to  replenish  the  sadly  depleted 
Louisiana  population.  Hatchery  and  pen  raised  quail  are  being  liberated  in  areas 
where  it  is  calculated  they  will  best  survive  and  replenish.  Wild  turkeys  are  being 
bought  in  other  states  for  restocking  here.  Our  streams,  ponds,  lakes  and  bayous 
are  being  restocked  with  game  fish  as  fast  as  our  rebuilt  hatcheries  can  pro 
them,  and  our  fish  (thermal)  trucks  can  rescue  them  from  barrow  pits. 

Our  entire  restocking  program  is  ambitious,  generous  and  expensive,  but  i; 
will  remain  expensive  only  if  no  attention  is  paid  to  game  and  fish  laws.  Sincere 
cooperation  of  everyone  in  Louisiana  is  needed  if  our  restocking  program  is  t( 
become  a  complete  success. 

Gov.   Long,   Lt.    Gov.   Dodd,   and   the   members  of  the  Legislature   are   due  a  vote 
of    thanks    from    the    sportsmen    of    Louisiana    for    the    generous    appropriation    I 
restocking  purposes. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  cr  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST. 
126  Civil  Courts  BIdg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon  as  we've  been  able  to  use  them. 


HUNT  WITH  HIM,  NOT  FOR  HIM 


G, 


i  O  hunting  WITH  your  boy  this  year. 
Then  you  won't  have  to  go  hunting  FOR 
him. 

This  advice  is  worth  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  father,  guardian  or 
friend   of  a  teen-age  American  boy. 

All  healthy  boys  have  a  certain  amount 
of  surplus  energy  which  apparently,  they 
must  work  off,  and  sometimes  this  youth- 
ful exuberance  carries  them  into  dim  and 
dangerous  places  strewn  with  vicious 
habits.  But  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  boy 
who  loves  to  hunt  or  fish  becoming  a  juve- 
nile delinquent.  Real  sportsmanship,  fair 
play  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  all  part 
and  parcel  of  the  two  sports,  cannot  walk 
hand-in-hand  with  juvenile  delinquency. 
They  speak  a  different  language. 

Hunting  is  the  oldest  of  all  sports.  Long 
before  the  practice  became  a  sport,  Man 
was  forced  to  hunt  for  his  very  existence. 
For  centuries  the  sport  has  had  a  strong 
appeal  to  men,  women,  youngsters  .  .  . 
rich  and  poor  alike.  Every  section  of  this 
country,  even  though  comparatively  new, 
is  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the  chase. 
And  despite  the  fact  that  game  supplies 
are  no  longer  as  plentiful  as  in  former 
years,  the  thrill  of  the  hunt  grows  strong- 
er, for  the  sportsman  must  exercise  a 
greater   amount   of   skill   than   ever  before 


if  he  is  to  reap  a  sporting  share  of  the 
annual  wildlife  harvest. 

"One  has  only  to  expose  the  Average 
American  youth  to  the  multitudinous 
charms  of  the  outdoors  and  the  many  at- 
tractions of  the  hunt  to  imbue  him  with 
the  desire  to  become  a  sportsman,"  con- 
tinued Davis.  "Teach  him  that  the  greatest 
fun  is  to  be  found  in  the  finding  of 
the  game,  not  in  the  taking,  although  the 
latter,  in  fair  measure,  is  the  final  desire. 
Point  out  the  many  little  things  which 
contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  the  hunt. 
Show  him  how  the  hand  of  Nature  weaves 
her  many  wonders  .  .  .  small  things  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  the  casual  observer. 
Answer  his  countless  questions  ...  as 
best  you  can,  for  you  can  rest  assured  his 
quick  young  eyes  and  grasping  mind  will 
bring  simple  queries  which,  indeed,  will 
tax  your  own  knowledge  of  woods  lore 
and  natui-al  history. 

Encourage  him  to  ask  these  questions; 
for  from  them  you'll  learn  many  things 
yourself.  And  by  his  very  inquisitiveness 
he  will  indicate  his  intense  interest. 

When  you  take  a  boy  hunting  you  pay 
him  the  greatest  compliment.  You  are 
treating  him  like  an  equal,  and  no  boy 
can  fail  to  appreciate  this  tribute.  He 
knows  that  the  possession  of  a  gun  carries 
with   it   a   grave   responsibility,    and   he   is 


anxious    to    learn    to    use    it    safely  and 

properly.    He    is    proud    of    the    fact  that 

you    expect   him   to    act   like    a   MAN  and 
he   revels   in   your   confidence. 

Hunting  will  not  only  give  him  a  sense 
of  responsibility  but  will  teach  him  fair 
play  in  his  relations  with  mankind  and 
wildlife  alike,  create  a  respect  for  the 
property  rights  of  others,  bring  to  him  a 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  conserving 
our  natural  resources  and  set  his  feet  in 
the  path  of  clean  living  and  clear  thinking. 

"Don't  make  his  day's  hunt  too  long. 
Try  to  take  him  into  good  game  country 
on  the  first  trip  and  do  not  allow  him  to 
become  too  tired.  Make  every  trip  a  real 
adventure  .  .  .  and  end  it  just  when  he 
wants  a  little  more. 

"If  you  have  fair  luck,  all  well  and 
good,"  concluded  Davis.  "But  cause  him  to 
realize  that  good  sport  is  to  be  truly  ap- 
preciated and  that,  whether  the  game  bag 
be  full  or  empty,  there's  a  lot  of  fun  in 
JUST  HUNTING.  He'll  glory  in  recounting 
his  experiences  to  his  pals.  He'll  grow 
closer  to  you  and  you'll  become  even  a 
BIGGER  hero  to  him  than  you  now  are. 
No,  you  won't  have  to  go  hunting  FOR 
him  if  you'll  only  take  your  boy  hunting 
WITH  you  this  year."  (Texas  Game  and 
Fish.) 


DO  DOGS  THINK? 


IVIaN  puts  himself  on  a  pedestal,  above 
all  other  living  forms  of  life  and  dog- 
matically says,  "I  am  the  only  creature 
that  can  think  with  my  mighty  brain  which 
is  superior  to  that  of  other  animals,  and 
all  others  live  by  instinct."  Yes,  he  does 
have  the  greatest  brain,  but  there  are 
times  when  man  does  not  use  it.  For  wrong 
he  is  when  he  says  that  some  of  the  lower 
orders  do  not  have  brains  and  think. 

Probably  the  five  most  intelligent  ani- 
mals of  the  present  age  are  the  humans, 
horses,  dogs,  cows  and  chimpanzees.  Many 
rate  the  intelligence  of  the  cow  above  that 
of  the  horse,  but  I  cannot  see  it.  Nor  can  I 
see  how  anyone  can  rate  the  horse  as  hav- 
ing a  higher  intelligence  than  man's  best 
friend,  the  dog.  Horses  perform  under 
constant  restraint  in  harness;  dogs  operate 
with  full  freedom,  just  for  the  love  they 
bear  for  their  masters,  and  the  chase. 

That  dogs  at  times  do  reason  is  plain  to 
anyone  who  has  given  the  matter  thought, 
and  knows  something  about  them.  One  of 
my  setters  had  to  be  chained  to  keep  him 
from  roaming  off  alone  and  hunting.  If  I 
fastened  his  chain  directly  to  his  collar, 
and  the  other  end  to  something  solid  like 
a  house,  he  laid  down  quietly  and  made  no 
attempt  to  escape.  But  if  I  tied  him  with 
part  chain  and  part  rope,  he  would  wait 
until  I  was  out  of  sight  and  immediately 
gnaw  through  the  rope  and  be  on  his  way. 
Even  if  the  tether  was  all  chain  except  a 
few  inches  he  would  immediately  recog- 
nize that  fact,  and  chew  through  the  weak 


link.  Never  did  he  try  and  bite  through  the 
chain. 

Most  dogs  can  distinguish  between  a 
forward  and  a  back  trail.  They  know 
which  way  the  deer  or  rabbit  is  travelling. 
How,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  may  not  be 
so  mysterious,  for  we  can  tell  which  way 


the  wind  blows  by  watching  the  waves;  and 
dogs  can  hear  what  we  cannot  hear,  and 
smell  things  we  cannot  smell;  why  cannot 
they  scent  something  in  the  trail  that  tells 
them  positively  which  way  to  go?  But  he 
does  not  do  it  by  instinct,  he  studies  it  out. 
We   all   know  that   dogs   can   distinguish 


If  dogs  did   not  think  you'd   never  see  a  scene  like  this,  with   three   other   dogs   all    honoring    a   pointer's   point. 


the  days  of  the  week.  One  is  familiar  with 
dogs  turning  up  at  certain  points  on  cer- 
tain days  when  the  butcher  is  due.  Sanco 
was  a  big  setter.  His  master  lived  in  a 
country  town  on  a  back  street;  he  knew 
almost  to  the  minute  what  time  his  master 
would  be  home  from  work,  and  shortly 
before  that  time  he  would  go  out  and  lie 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
watch  for  him.  This  of  course  was  in  the 
horse  and  buggy  days  or  he  would  have 
been  run  over  by  some  auto. 

A  good  Chesapeake  retriever  usually 
brings  in  the  dead  bird  first,  which  is 
fartherest  away;  or  goes  after  the  cripple 
before  bringing  in  the  dead  birds.  He  has 
learned  this  is  the  best  way  by  thinking.  A 
husky  knows  how  to  escape  freezing  to 
death  by  burying  himself  in  the  snow  when 
the  thermometer  is  around  zero.  Perhaps 
he  did  inherit  this  information,  or  just  does 
it  from  self  preservation;  perhaps  he 
watched  older  dogs  do  it  and  imitated 
them.  All  of  which  shows  thought.  Men 
also  do  things  by  imitation. 

My  niece  has  a  springer  spaniel,  Ted, 
that  is  reputed  to  understand  40  words.  He 
does  all  the  well  known  tricks  and  only 
has  to  be  told  once  what  to  do.  Instinct? 
Ted  was  a  great  ratter;  he  loved  to  race 
and  catch  them.  One  day  he  was  a  little 
too  slow,  and  the  rat  was  partly  down  the 
rat  hole.  Ted  always  grabbed  a  rat,  show- 
ing his  good  sense,  well  forward;  he  knew 
they  could  not  bite.  But  this  time  he  got  a 
grip  only  on  the  hind  quarters  of  the 
rodent  which  turned  and  sunk  his  teeth  in 
the  dog's  nose.  He  killed  that  rat,  but 
never  chased  another.  Ted  gave  the  whole 
rat  problem  his  careful  consideration,  and 
decided  the  fun  was  not  worth  the  risk.  He 
still  got  fed — (social  security). 

It  is  reported  that  George  Washington 
lost  a  hound  dog  while  deer  hunting  in  Mis- 
souri; several  months  later  the  dog  showed 
up  at  Mt.  Vernon.  To  do  this  he  had  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  River,  and  travel  over 
mountains  to  his  home.  The  homing  instinct 
was  present  it  is  true.  But  when  a  dog 
makes  a  long  trip  like  that  successfully  he 
uses  his  brains,  otherwise  he  would  have 
starved  to  death,  or  fallen  victim  to 
enemies  or  accidents.  Brains  carried  him 
through. 

Some  hunting  dogs  know  the  danger  of 
fire  arms.  When  I  was  a  kid  I  used  to  hunt 
with  a  man  named  Shipley  who  owned  a 
very  intelligent  Gordon  setter.  This  dog 
would  not  permit  anyone  to  point  a  gun  at 
him.  We  were  sitting  on  a  log  one  day 
while  hunting  and  decided  to  see  what  he 
would  do  if  we  played  a  trick  on  him.  He 
was  lying  a  short  way  from  us,  and  along 
side  of  me.  I  laid  my  gun  across  my  knees 
so  that  it  pointed  directly  at  him.  He  did 
not  wish  to  be  disagreeable,  so  he  promptly 
got  up  and  walked  around  me  and  sat  on 
my  other  side.  I  waited  a  few  moments, 
then    carelessly    turned    the    gun    so    the 


muzzle  again  pointed  his  way.  Evidently 
he  thought  once  was  enough;  instead  of 
changing  his  position  again,  he  just  looked 
me  squarely  in  the  eye  and  growled.  I 
moved  the  gun.  Instinct?  More  sense  than 
some  hunters.  ■ 

A  bird  dog  knows  his  master's  gun  and 
hunting  coat,  and  expresses  his  pleasure 
whenever  they  are  taken  out,  thinking  of 
course  he  is  going  hunting.  I  have  seen  a 
good  bird  dog  look  over  a  field  before 
entering  to  hunt  it,  and  go  almost  directly 
to  a  covey  of  birds.  I  am  sure  he  looked 
the  situation  over  and  with  experience, 
decided  in  his  mind  where  the  birds  were 
most  likely  to  be;  and  there  they  were. 
.    .    .    (Maryland    Conservationist.) 


An  Associated  Press  news  item  recently 
revealed  that  the  British  Air  Force  has 
procured  five  Icelandic  falcons,  which  will 
be  trained  to  keep  unwanted  birds  off 
British  airfields.  The  modern  airplane  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  knighthood  and  lal- 
conery!   !   ! 


H      ST ,, 


Again  we  are  told  that  hunting  and  fish- 
ing is  big  business!  A  survey  conducted  by 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  shows  that  Ohio  sports- 
men spent  $85,000,000  annually  on  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  recreation.  The  survey  also 
indicates  9,158  businesses  are  either  de- 
pendent upon  wildlife  resources  or  sports 
associated  with  wildlife. 


The  average  serving  of  roe  in  restau- 
rants is  half  of  a  large  shad  roe,  or  from 
10,000  to  15,000  eggs.  The  total  number 
of  eggs  in  the  roe  taken  from  a  single  fish 
is  from  23,000  to  32,000. 


Four  poses  of  bird  dogs  which  would  indicate  that  dogs  DO  think. 


BASS  AT  LAST 


IVIy  heart  bled  for  Joe  Grubbs.  I  knew 
from  personal  experience  just  how  he  felt, 
but  the  situation  looked  hopeless.  Couldn't 
he  wait  a  week? 

"Waited   too   long   now,"   he   insisted. 

"But,  Joe,  if  you  tried  scientifically — 
with  a  staff  of  hot  biologists  helping — you 
couldn't  pick  a  worse  time.  You'll  be  dis- 
appointed." 

"I  can  take  it.  If  I  don't  get  away  from 
here  I'm  going  to  blow  up.  An  explosion 
to  shatter  window  glass,  paralyze  com- 
munications, disrupt  service.  .  .  ." 

"Joe,"  I  said,  "you're  talking  in  head- 
lines." 

"Just  the  way  I  feel — like  an  impending 
headline." 

I  weakened.  You  can't  reason  with  a 
fisherman  in  that  kind  of  a  mood.  Besides, 
I  was  growing  more  apprehensive  by  the 
minute  as  to  how  this  conversation  was 
going  to  add  up  on  Joe's  telephone  bill. 
The  thought  made  me  restive.  Anyhow, 
it's  quite  well  known  that  you  never  can 
tell  about  bass.  Sometimes  they  bite,  even 
in  mid-August,  and  sometimes  they  don't. 
Who  was  I  to  forecast  the  morrow? 

Like  Patrick  Henry,  I  had  the  lamp 
of  experience  to  guide  me,  but  lately  I 
had  concluded  that,'  as  far  as  bass  fishing 


By  HOWARD  BRISCO 

(Reprinted  from  the  January,  19i9,  issue  of 
"Outdoor  Life") 


was  concerned,  the  old  relic  needed  its  wick 
trimmed.  Those  bass  in  Oklahoma's  Grand 
Lake  had  handed  me  so  many  lickings  I 
staggered  like  a  punch-drunk  boxer.  It 
was  difficult  to  work  up  enthusiasm  for 
another  round,  and  I  couldn't  have  done 
it    for   anyone — except   Joe    Grubbs. 

"0.  K.,"  I  promised,  "we'll  ward  off  the 
headline,  but  don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you. 
You'll  fish  your  arm  off  at  the  shoulder. 
And  you  won't  get  a  strike." 

There  may  have  been  some  exaggera- 
tion in  the  remark,  but  not  much.  Grand 
Lake  is  full  of  big  bass,  and  their  coopera- 
tion in  the  spring  and  autuni  couldn't  be 
better.  But  it's  an  entirely  different  story 
in  August's  searing  heat  when,  presumably, 
they  move  into  the  lower  temperatures  of 
extremely  deep  water.  Then  it  takes  skill 
and  unlimited  patience  to  weight  a  stringer. 

We  were  afloat  on  Grand  Lake  at  dawn, 
Joe   packing   a   new   rod   and    an    overload 


of  faith,  and  I  filled  only  with  foreboding 
another  fruitless  day.  The  night  had  been 
hot  and  sticky,  as  are  most  August  nights 
in  Oklahoma,  and  the  lake  water  felt  warm. 
The  air  itself  was  cool,  so  cool  that  we 
shivered  as  I  steered  the  outboard  boat 
into  a  multi-fingered  cove  that  was  lined 
with  weeds  and  dimly  stippled  with  stumps. 

On  a  spring  day  I  would  have  bet  my 
socks  that  this  cove,  brooding  and  mysteri- 
ous now  in  the  dawn's  half-light,  would 
yield  a  good  string  of  bass  to  any  fairly 
proficient  plug  caster.  Today  I  had  no  con- 
fidence, oe,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  was 
as  excited  as  a  kid  on  circus  day.  and 
I  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  him  I  had  fished 
the  place  (without  getting  a  strike!  only 
a  few  days  previously.  He  fumbled  his 
tackle  together  in  a  frenzy  of  anticipation, 
ready  at  last  to  realize  a  worn-out  dream. 

"Can't  tell  me  there  aren't  bass  in  a 
place  like  this."  he  snorted.  "Bound  to  be. 
got  to  be!" 

"Sure."  I  replied.  "Help  yourself.  Limit's 
ten  fish. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  fish?" 

"Maybe  later.  I'll  handle  the  boat  a 
while." 

My  eyebrows  flew  up  at  Joe's  first  cast. 
His  plopper  shot  straight  and  true  into  an 


opening  in  the  weeds  no  bigger  than  a  cow- 
boy hat.  For  a  guy  who  professed  to  have 
no  time  for  fishing  that  was  right  fair 
plugging.  And  it  wasn't  an  accident,  as  Joe 
soon  demonstrated  by  flickering  the  lure 
faultlessly  at  the  bassiest-looking  spots 
along  the  shore. 

If  I  hadn't  known  better,  I  would  have 
expected  a  smashing  strike  at  any  moment. 
As  it  was,  I  crossed  my  finders  and  wished 
harder  for  a  strike  for  Joe  than  I  ever 
did  for  myself.  I  wanted  him  to  catch  some 
bass  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  There  was 
a  special  reason. 

Back  in  the  days  when  Joe  and  I  worked 
together  we  used  to  sit  sometimes  in  the 
dark  and  placid  hours  of  the  night — dark 
and  placid,  that  is,  for  less  harassed  citi- 
zens snugly  home  in  bed — and  talk  wist- 
fully about  bass  fishing.  For  us,  badgered 
by  clacking  teletypes  and  newspaper  edi- 
tors, what  remained  of  the  night  was 
neither  dark  nor  placid.  It  was  clangorous 
with  busy  news-wire  equipment  and 
charged  with  strident  urgency.  It  was 
hardly  a  place  or  time  for  bass  talk. 

But  after  the  midnight  edition  had  been 
put  to  bed,  and  the  building  trembled  with 
the  far-off  pulse  of  big  presses  Joe  and  I 
played  our  game  of  make-believe.  Our  jobs 
were  of  a  type  to  breed  daydreams  of  cool 
water  in  the  early  morning,  of  boats,  and 
of  the  exciting  splash  of  rising  fish. 

We  were  a  little  like  a  business  execu- 
tive about  whom  I  once  read.  Try  as  he 
would,  this  fellow  couldn't  get  away  to  go 
deer  hunting.  So  he  pitched  a  tent  in  a 
room  adjoining  his  office  and  outfitted  it 
with  hunting  gear.  For  a  few  minutes 
every  day  he  sat  on  a  camp  chair  in  front 
of  the  tent  cleaning  rifles,  oiling  boots, 
or  sharpening  knives.  His  associates 
thought  he  had  lost  his  mind.  I  figure  he 
saved  it. 

Talk  and  daydreams  were  about  all  Joe 
and  I  had.  We  had  no  time  and,  even 
if  that  could  have  been  remedied,  we 
had  no  gasoline  or  tires  to  take  us  to  bass 


"Don't   worry.    Ma,    I'm    undersize." 

waters.    There  was  a  on.  So  we  talked 

about  bass  fishing,  Jol  lending  over  an 
ailing  automatic  printer  and  I  still  tense 
from  the  strain  of  making  deadlines,  shout- 


ing of  rods  and  plugs  above  the  staccato 
of  the  teletypes. 

Joe  seemed  remarkably  well-informed  on 
largemouth  bass  and  how  to  fool  them  and 
I  heard  from  him  many  things  I'd  never 
known  before.  Invariably  our  sessions 
wound  up  with  assurances  that  in  the  post- 
war future,  when  a  guy  could  go  fishing 
again,  we'd  get  together  in  a  place  where 
strikes  wouldn't  have  to  be  imagined  and 
the  bass  we  landed  could  actually  be 
placed  on  a  stringer. 

That  verbal  fishing  that  Joe  and  I  did 
was  a  long  time  ago.  I  got  out  of  the  news 
business  and  landed  in  a  spot  where  I 
could  spend  week-ends  the  way  they  should 
be  spent.  And  always  when  the  bass  were 
striking  I  though  of  Joe  still  fighting  those 
teletypes.  Sometimes  I  telephoned  him  to 
come  on  down.  But  it  was  the  same  story. 
He  couldn't  make  it.  Then,  that  blistering 
day  in  mid-August,  on  the  poorest  week- 
end of  the  season,  he  called  me. 

That's  why,  as  we  pushed  deeper  into  the 
cove,  I  wanted  so  desperately  for  one  of 
those  streamline  Grand  Lake  bass  to  ex- 
plode under  the  lure.  Joe  deserved  a  break. 
But  apparently  it  wasn't  to  be.  After  two 
hours  of  futile  casting,  with  his  faith  still 
undiminished,  he  began  to  look  thoughtful. 

"You  know,"  he  mused,  "I  doubt  the  fish 
are  in  this  cove." 

"I've  begun  to  swing  around  to  some 
such  idea  myself,"  I  admitted. 

"They  must  be  lying  in  the  deep  cool 
places.  Water's  too  warm  for  'em  here." 

"That's  the  theory,"  I  agreed,  "and  this 
is  the  same  routine  I've  been  through  time 
and  again  since  the  weather  got  hot.  Want 
to  try  some   deep  holes?" 

"Sure." 

We  fished  some  deep  holes.  Brother,  how 
we  fished  the  deep  holes!  Grand  Lake 
covers  fifty  thousand  acres,  and  most  of  it 
is  deep.  There  was  no  practical  limit  on 
our  operations.  The  sun,  a  flaming  symbol 
of  heat,  had  climbed  up  to  where  it  could 
get  a  good  solid  crack  at  us  and  now,  it 
seemed,    was    doing    its    best    to    drive    us 


through  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  There  was 
no  trace  of  a  breeze — just  blazing,  desic- 
cating heat.  I  was  soon  ready  to  throw  in 
the  towel  and  mark  down  another  defeat. 

Joe?  He  was  as  chipper  as  a  ribbon  in 
the  spring.  The  experts,  he  insisted,  were 
quite  sure  that  bass  could  be  taken  under 
such  conditions  provided  the  proper  tech- 
nique is  used.  This  technique  consisted  of 
tossing  out  a  deep-running  plug  and  per- 
mitting it  to  sink  for  thirty  or  forty  sec- 
onds before  starting  a  slow  retrieve.  Until 
noon,  when  I  demanded  time  out  for  lunch, 
Joe  continued  to  probe  the  depths,  although 
I  long  since  had  given  up. 

Joe  still  had  half  a  sandwich  in  his  hand 
when  he  picked  up  his  rod  and  announced 
casually  that  he  was  ready  to  resume  his 
fishing.  He  awakened  me  from  a  dream  of 
a  cold  shower  and  a  colder  bottle.  I  stared 
at  him  in  amazement.  I  had  seen  some 
eager  beavers  in  my  time  but  never  any- 
thing like  this. 

"You  mean  you  haven't  had  enough?"  I 
demanded. 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  couldn't  believe 
I  actually  was  considering  quitting. 

"Plenty  of  bass  in  this  lake,"  he  said. 

"Millions  of  them.  You  may  have  noticed, 
though,  that  right  at  the  moment  they're 
playing  hard  to  get." 

"They  can  be  had." 

Back  we  went  to  dragging  the  bottom 
while  the  sun  got  hotter  and  hotter  and 
I  began  to  regret  I  ever  mentioned  bass 
to  Joe  Grubbs.  I  was  sure  that  if  I  never 
saw  another  bass  that  would  be  soon 
enough.  It  seemed  to  me  we  had  been  float- 
ing around  in  that  cramped  boat  since  time 
began. 

It  was  well  past  midafternoon  when  Joe 
announced  a  change  in  strategy.  His  open- 
ing remark  gave  me  a  spark  of  hope  which 
was  quickly  quenched.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"we've  fished  deep  and  we've  fished 
medium." 

"Amen,"  I  sighed.  The  guy  couldn't  pos- 
sibly have  anything  else  in  mind.  But 
he  did. 

"You  know  any  shallow,  sloping  points, 
with  maybe  some  stumps  and  rocks  on 
them?" 

"Yep,"  I  admitted  guardedly. 

"Let's  try  'em." 

I  groaned. 

"These  bass  will  feed  sometime  today," 
Joe  argued.  "I've  got  a  hunch  they'll  run 
into  those  shallow  places  after  minnows 
about  sunset." 

"We'll  have  to   wade,"   I  said. 

We  took  the  boat  back  to  the  dock  and 
drove  to  a  shoreline  such  as  Joe  and  de- 
scribed, arriving  when  the  sun  was  only 
an  hour  or  so  high.  He  stepped  into  the 
warm  water  with  the  same  air  of  eager 
expectancy  he  had  shown  at  dawn  and 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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The  Wild  Razorback 


•JOMEWHERE  in  the  murky  dawn  of 
history  our  domestic  hogs  must  have 
evolved  from  wild  members  of  the  swine 
family.  While  swine  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible  in  seemingly  domesticated 
senses,  they  must  have  entered  a  wild  state 
after  the  days  of  Noah.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  our 
present  day  domestic  hogs  originally 
sprang  from  wild   swine. 

If  this  be  true,  then  nature  has  done 
one  beautiful  job  of  reconversion.  If  it  is 
not  true,  and  tame  swine  have  been  in 
existence  since  the  beginning  of  time,  then 
nature  has  done  at  least  one  perfect  job  of 
making  a  thoroughly  wild  animal  out  of 
a  tame  one. 

The  wild  razorback  hog  of  the  Southern 
States  is  as  wild  and  fierce  an  animal  as 
there  is  in  existence  today  for  its  size, 
but  the  origination  of  these  queer  animals 
can  be  traced  back  to  common  barnyard 
Berkshire  and  Duroc  ancestry.  This  most 
certainly  could  not  be  proved,  however, 
from  their  appearance  or  disposition. 

These  shaggy-haired,  long-s  n  o  o  t  e  d, 
wickedly-t  u  s  h  e  d,  nimble-footed,  beady- 
eyed,  lean,  racy,  denizens  of  the  North 
Louisiana  ranges  are  every  inch  pure 
devils.  Natives  of  the  sections  where  they 
exist,  and  dogs  have  long  ago  learned 
to  respect  the  razorbacks.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  also  stand  their  own  against  such 
wild  animals  as  bear,  panther  and  wildcats. 

The  range  of  the  wild  razorback  extends 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia, 
south  into  Florida,  and  west  into  piney 
woods  and  hills  of  Louisiana  and  the  pecan 
canyons  of  Texas.  Almost  generally  speak- 
ing, they  inhabit  the  wild  hilly  wilderness 
sections,  although  they  are  also  sometimes 
found  in  the  vast  swampy  jungles. 

As  previously  stated,  the  physical  lines 
of  the  razorbacks.  certainly  do  not  suggest 
any  of  today's  modern  breeds  of  domestic 
hogs,  although  it  is  a  known  fact  that  they 
are  reverted  Poland-Chinas,  Berkshires, 
Durocs  and  so  on.  After  two  or  three  gen- 
erations of  roaming  the  wilderness  entirely 
on  their  own,  they  lose  much  of  their 
former  appearance.  Their  disposition  also 
goes  native  along  with  their  physical 
make-up. 

There  have  been  some  claims  that  the 
razorback  grew  out  of  crosses  between 
semi-wild  domestic  mountain  hogs  and  the 
Russian  wild  boars  that  were  released  in 
the    southern    mountains    early    in     1910. 


However,  such  claims  can  be  disproved  by 
the  fact  that  the  razorback  existed  long 
before  the  original  introduction  of  Russian 
wild  boars  in  this  country.  There  may  have 
been  a  very  few  cases  of  the  razorbacks 
having  crossed  with  the  "Russians,"  but 
this   has   never   been   proved. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  original 
stock  of  today's  razorback  were  domestic 
hogs  turned  loose  in  the  mountain  areas 
to  forage  for  themselves.  Some  of  the 
wilder  natured  members  of  these  herds 
evidently  eluded  their  owner,  during  the 
market  and  slaughter  roundups,  and  either 
returned  to,  or  entered  into,  a  state  of 
wildness  that  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  any- 
where else  in  the  entire  animal  world. 

Although  the  color  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  razorbacks  ranged  with  the  breeds  from 
black,  to  black  and  white  spotted,  to  white, 
to  red,  their  color  in  their  reverted  wild 
state  gradually  turns  to  a  sandy  tinted 
brindle.  Some  few  of  them  are  a  darker 
brownish-brindle,  but  all  distinct  spots 
leave  them  after  the  first  three  or  four 
generations  of  being  in  a  wild  state  regard- 
less of  ancestry.  Too,  they  develop  tusks 
early  in  life,  also  much  thicker  skins,  con- 
siderably longer  hair,  and  far  more  cun- 
ning. It  has  been  said  by  numerous  natives 
of  the  sections  that  the  razorbacks  inhabit, 
that  there  is  no  more  dangerous  animal 
on  earth  than  an  old  razorback  sow  pro- 
tecting her  pigs.  And  the  vicious  old  males 
are  just  as  dangerous  when  cornered  by- 
dogs  or  hunters.  When  mad,  or  cornered, 
they  will  savagely  charge  either  man  or 
dog,  and  their  tusks  can  rip  dangerous 
wounds. 

The  razorback  rarely  exceeds  250  pounds 
in  weight.  Usually  the  adults  range  from 
150  to  200  pounds,  but  they  make  up  for 
their  size  in  viciousness.  They  have  both 
stamina    and    speed    galore,    and    they   can 


outrun  any  pack  of  hounds  when  they 
want  to.  They  have  been  known  to  lead 
crack  packs  of  trained  boar  hounds  over 
rough  mountain  terrain  for  ten  hours  or 
more  without  a  let-up.  Sometimes  though, 
when  being  run  by  dogs,  they  only  run 
for  a  short  distance  and  then  stop  in  some 
ivy  or  laurel  thicket  to  fight  it  out  with 
the   pack. 

The  diet  of  the  razorback  consists  of  a 
varied  assortment  of  mast,  roots,  herbs, 
wild  fruits,  and  animal  matter.  An  import- 
ant item  on  their  diet  list  is  snakes. 
Salamanders,  snails,  terrapins,  turtles,  also 
are  relished. 

The  razorback  is  widely  sought  as  game 
by  many  of  the  southern  hunters.  Their 
flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy  during  the 
fall  and  early  winter  season  of  the  good 
mast  years.  In  other  words,  if  they  have 
been  feeding  on  acorns,  beech  mast,  hazel- 
nuts, or  other  mast  for  several  weeks,  their 
flesh  will  be  tender,  juicy  and  sweet.  If  it 
is  a  poor  mast  year  and  the  razorbacks 
have  been  feeding  largely  on  animal  mat- 
ter and  roots  and  herbs,  then  their  flesh 
will  be  tough,  stringy  and  strong. 

The  razorback  is  one  of  the  most  wary 
of  animals.  They  are  not  aggressive. 
although  they  will  fight  until  they  die 
when  cornered  or  to  protect  their  young, 
and  will  take  off  in  high  gear  when  danger 
approaches.  Hunters  without  dogs  rarely 
see  them,  but  they  may  often  hear  them 
go  crashing  through  the  underbrush.  They 
depend  principally  upon  an  extremely  keen 
sense  of  hearing  to  warn  them  of  approach- 
ing danger,  although  their  sense  of  sight 
is  not  lacking. 

As  far  as  wild,  savage  sagacity  is  con- 
cerned, the  razorback  has  plenty  on  the 
ball.  Their  beauty  is  nil.  but  their  unique 
origin  and  behavior  makes  them  extremely 
interesting  animals. 


The  first  1949  fur  auction,  conducted  by  the  Fur  and  Refuge  division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  at  New  Iberia,  on  January  4th.  These  are  the  auc- 
tions at  which  the  top  fur  buyers  of  the  country  bid  for  the  Louisiana  fur  crop. 
Armand  P.  Daspit  (second  from  right)  supervises  these  sales  in  his  capacity  of  director 
of   the    Fur   and    Refuge    division    of   the    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries    department    of    the    State. 


FIRST  FUR  AUCTIONS 
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.WO  fur  auctions,  the  first  two  in  1949, 
conducted  by  Armand  P.  Daspit,  director 
of  the  fur  and  refuge  division  of  the  state 
department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries, 
bore  out  earlier  predictions  of  Mr.  Daspit 
that  the  1949  fur  harvest  would  show  a 
noticeable  decrease  in  the  number  of  pelts 
taken,  and  at  the  same  time  a  decrease  in 
the  market  price,  a  fact  that  the  lay  mind 
does  not  readily  grasp. 

When  the  harvest  is  poor,  the  price 
should  go  up,  is  the  usual  contention.  Not 
so  with  furs,  explains  Mr.  Daspit.  Al- 
though Louisiana  produces  more  furs  than 
all  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  we  do 
not  produce  enough  to  control  the  market. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  surplus 
of  furs  in  the  storage  plants,  and  manu- 
facturing furriers  contend  there  is  no 
market  for  fur  product-  at  this  time.  "Peo- 
ple are  just  not  buying  furs,  now,"  ex- 
plains Mr.  Daspit. 

In  the  face  of  these  fact^  the  fur  and 
refuge  director  is  highly  elate  1  that  he  was 


able  to  get  a  better  price  for  the  Louisiana 
trappers  at  the  second  sale  than  at  the 
first.  These  sales,  held  every  two  weeks 
in  the  old  court  house  building  in  New 
Iberia,  during  the  trapping  season,  attract 
fur  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  conducted  by  the  state's  fur  and 
refuge  division  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Daspit,  and  have  been  proved  to  be 
the  most  profitable  method  of  selling  the 
Louisiana  fur  crop,  as  well  as  obtaining 
the  best  results  for  the  trappers  them- 
selves. 

A  total  of  $35,935.53  worth  of  furs 
were  sold  at  the  first  sale  on  January  4, 
and  $38,773.31  was  realized  at  the  second 
sale  held  on  January  18th.  An  average 
of  approximately  $1.04  was  obtained  for 
muskrat  hides  at  the  first  sale,  and  at  the 
second  the  average  increased  to  approxi- 
mately $1.11  cents  per  pelt. 

The  abnormal  dry  season  last  summer  is 
held  mainly  responsible  for  the  big  loss  in 
muskrat  skins  this  year. 


What's  In  A  Name? 


■SPORTSMAN"  is  just  a  word,  in  itself, 
a  label  like  "college  professor"  or  "Com- 
munist," with  a  thousand  shades  of  mean- 
ing. But  a  new  understanding  has  come 
into  the  term,  with  recent  years. 

Lexicographers  define  a  Sportsman  as 
"one  who  pursues  the  sports  of  the  field, 
as  hunting,  fishing."  But  language  is  what 
users  say  it  is,  and  manufacturers  of 
dictionaries  trail  along  behind,  rationaliz- 
ing. The  word  now  has  overtones  synony- 
mous with  "gentleman." 

A  sportsman  today  is  that  man  who 
hunts  and  fishes  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  the  demands  of  the 
common  good.  His  ranking  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  skill  with  which  he  wields  a 
flyrod  or  levels  his  sights,  but  upon  his 
innate  good  manner  in  not  imposing  his 
personal  bag  desires  upon  a  community- 
owned  game  total.  He's  a  man  of  ethics,  a 
friend  of  the  landowner,  a  courteous  co- 
operator. 

He  (or  she)  pays  his  own  way,  taxing 
himself  willingly  to  meet  the  costs,  never 
howling  for  a  subsidy.  He  doesn't  organize 
a  pressure  group  to  loot  state  or  federal 
treasury  for  his  own  gain  but  assumes 
that  his  permit  fee  is  just  a  way  of  paying 
admission  to  the  grandest  show  on  earth, 
bar  none;  the  sight  and  sound  of  a  quail 
bursting  from  cover,  or  of  a  fish  smashing 
at  the  lure. 

Conservation  agents  were  not  created 
AGAINST  the  sportsman  but  BY  him.  He's 
convinced  that  violations  of  the  code  are 
wrong;  he  polices  himself  and  demands 
others  do  the  same. 

Genus  Sportensis  is  like  no  other  species. 
A  baseball  fan  pays  his  way  but  doesn't 
go  out  on  the  field.  Movie  addicts  buy 
tickets  to  watch  someone  else  emote.  A 
golfer  isn't  dicing  with  destiny;  he  can 
always  get  his  18  holes.  The  gambler  hopes 
for  tangible  benefiits — but  not  the  sports- 
man. He  can't  win  financially;  there's  no 
way  of  measuring  what  he  gains — except 
selfrespect. 

Because  the  sportsman,  today,  is  that 
man  who  realizes  he  must  share  available 
wildlife  with  his  fellows,  who  restrains  his 
trigger  finger  and  puts  way  the  rod  because 
there  are  those  who  come  after,  and  they 
must  find  something  in  turn.  He  is  the 
true  co-operator,  not  because  an  agent  of 
vengeance  might  lurk  behind  a  bush,  but 
because  he  would  preserve  for  others  the 
sport  he  himself  loves.  Let  quibblers  call 
this,  too,  selfishness — it  is  an  enlightened 
variety  more  needed  in  the  world. — Dan 
Saults   in   the    Missouri    Conservationist. 
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"ARMADA"  DUCK  WAR 


By  RUSS  PRINDLE 

(Publicity  Director,  Ducks  Unlimited,  Inc.) 


OPORTSMEN  of  two  countries  have  or- 
ganized under  Ducks  Unlimited  against 
annual  mass  slaughter  of  wild  ducks  by 
"big  business"  Mexican  market  gunners. 

A  long-range  program  of  legislation  and 
education  has  been  devised  by  200  repre- 
sentatives comprising  Ducks  Unlimited's 
new  chapter  south  of  the  border  with  Mexi- 
co's Federal  Game  Department  cooperating 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

This  move  has  been  taken  as  a  means 
of  checking  the  annual  wholesale  wiping 
out  of  great  numbers  of  these  classic  game 
birds  and  allowing  more  of  them  to  return 
north  each  spring  for  seasonal  nesting. 
Most  of  the  birds  are  bred  in  western 
Canada,  where  the  international  waterfowl 
restoration  agency  operates,  and  to  a  de- 
gree in  North  central  states. 

The  battery  or  "armada"  system  used 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  killing  wild 
ducks  far  transcends  the  huge  totals  taken 
by  abandoned  massacre  of  the  birds  by 
commercial  gunners  in  the  United  States  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

Armadas,  according  to  Ducks  Unlimited's 
president,  Morton  W.  Smith,  of  Minne- 
apolis, are  arranged  in  tiers  of  three  in- 
dividual batteries.  The  larger  armadas 
operate  with  up  to  600  fixed-gun  barrels. 
A  third  of  the  total  is  set  in  the  first  and 


lowest  tier  and  is  aimed  to  hit  vast  rafts 
of  sitting  ducks.  Another  third,  making 
up  the  second  tier,  is  timed  to  fire  a  few 
feet  above  the  marsh  as  the  birds  rise. 
The  remainder  of  the  charges,  comprising 
the  third  tier,  are  elevated  and  timed  to 
catch  survivors  of  the  first  blasts  in  the 
air. 

Weapons  are  made  of  iron  tubes,  or 
pipes,  up  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  They 
are  loaded  through  the  muzzle  with  pow- 
der, paper  and  charges  of  small  scrap  iron 
or  nails,  nuts  and  bolts.  Breeches  are  wired 
to  electric  batteries,  fired  simultaneously 
by  a  spark  from  a  dry  battery  set  off  by 
switches  at  one-second  intervals  from  safe 
ditsances. 

Tht  slaughter  is  accomplished  after  the 
ducks  have  been  cautiously  driven  into 
range  of  the  batteries  from  feeding  areas. 
This  is  done  with  between  30  and  45  Mexi- 
can Indians  at  one  operation.  They  care- 
fully use  horses  or  cattle  as  screens  between 
themselves  and  the  ducks,  as  the  birds  are 
frightened  only  by  the  presence  of  humans. 

The  mexican  market  gunners,  who  for 
years  have  disregarded  the  U.  S.  Mexican 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  banning  com- 
mercial sale  of  wild  ducks,  start  operating, 
says  Ducks  Unlimited,  just  as  soon  as  the 
birds  appear  from  the  north  in  the  fall, 
both  prior  and  even  after  the  lengthy 
four-month   season   opening  November   16. 

At  least  15  different  species  have  been 
made  victims  of  Mexican  mass  wild  duck 
slaughter  which  Ducks  Unlimited  is  now 
fighting. 


A  Conservative  Fable 


kJ:.<  I.  ipon  a  time,  thr<:<:  men  were  loet 
in  a  deep  wood.  It  wax  a  frightening  ex- 
perience, in  a  way,  because  they  weren't 
particularly  good  woodsmen.  But  they  had 
matches  and  some  food  and  one  of  them 
had  a  pocket  knife;  berries  v.er<:  rip':.  They 
knew  nothing  about  making  a  «nare  for 
game  and  had  no  guns  but  they  had  cour- 
age. They  decided  to  force  their  way  out 
of  the  forest — they  wer*  men,  the  highest 
creation  of  earth! 

It  was  very  difficult,  yet  there  were 
ways.  They  followed  down  the  slopes  until 
they  found  a  stream  and  worked  their  way 
along  it,  on  the  theory  that  the  clear, 
wooded  creek  would  seek  a  river  and  that 
men  would  live  along  the  river.  It  was  a 
good    theory. 

Their  food  supply  would  last  severa] 
days.  Water  was  certainly  no  problem: 
their  creek  was  very  clear  and  little  springs 
rose  at  intervals  along  the  bank.  Birds 
called  from  the  trees  above  them. 

When  the  sun  grew  hot,  these  men  would 
swim  in  the  deeper  holes  of  the  little 
stream  or  lie  in  the  shade  of  a  great  tree, 
while  the  life  of  the  forest  stirred  about 
them.  They  exulted  in  the  deer  that  came 
down  to  drink  from  their  creek;  they 
watched  fish  lazing  in  the  limpid  pools. 

At  night,  these  men  built  up  a  fire  and 
lay  about  it,  listening  to  the  owls  hunting 
and  the  soft  passage  of  nocturnal  crea- 
tures. The  ripple  of  the  stream  lulled  them 
to  sleep.  Almost,  they  were  happy. 

One  day  the  trees  thinned  out  and  the 
creek  widened;  there  were  no  more  pools 
but  only  a  broad  sheet  of  shallow  water. 
Then  the  forest  was  gone:  there  were  sun- 
burned fields  slashed  by  deep  gullies.  The 
creek  became  muddy  and  still  wider: 
ahead  of  them,  suddenly,  they  saw  a  big 
river  that  carried  a  load  of  silt  between 
caving  banks. 

These  men  waded  through  the  slime  of  a 
recent  flood,  stumbling  across  a  sand  bar 
that  receding  waters  had  left  in  a  corn- 
field, to  gaze  on  the  river.  Dead  carp 
floated  along  the  bank  and  perfumed  the 
air,  an  oil  slick  coated  certain  unmention- 
able objects  that  drifted  with  the  current. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  cried  the  men.  "We 
have  returned  to  civilization!" 


Apparently  fishery  biologists  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  federal  government 
is  in  quest  of  fishery  technicians  in  Classes 
P-2  to  P-5  for  service  throughout  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
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QUALITY  FOLKS 


T, 


HE  mere  sight  of  a  grizzled  opossum 
ambling  down  the  forest  path  is  of  course 
nothing  to  set  one's  poetic  innards  to  turn- 
ing out  deathless  prose — but  then  there's  a 
good  deal  more  to  this  'possum  critter  than 
meets  the  eye.  Folks  have  long  overlooked 
the  remarkable  nature  of  Didelphis  virgini- 
ana,  as  he  is  known  in  scientific  company. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  almost  never 
hear  anyone  say  things  like  "brave  as  a 
'possum,"  "sharp  as  a  'possum,"  or  "wise  as 
a  'possum."  Yes,  and  there  are  those  among 
us  who  would  point  to  the  'possum's  small 
brain  cavity  and  proclaim  him  stupid. 
Others  would  say  that  his  great  reluctance 
to  meet  the  foe  in  battle  adds  nothing  to 
his    stature. 

Now  we  hold  otherwise  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  in  the  'possum  we  find  demon- 
strated the  very  admirable  character  trait 
of  emotional  maturity — "grown-upness,"  if 
you  please.  It  just  happens  to  be  a  matter 
of  good  taste  and  dignity  that  the  'possum 
chooses  to  ignore  life's  many  and  minor 
difficulties.  Why? 

Because  somewhere  around  70  million 
years  ago — back  during  the  times  scientists 
call  the  Mesozoic — the  great,  great  grand- 
daddy  of  all  'possums  roamed  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  company  with  as  fantastic 
an  assemblage  of  beasts  as  one's  mind  could 
conjure  up.  The  'possums  were  a  family 
of  consequence  way  back  there  when  Bron- 
tosaurus,  Tyrarmasaurus,  Triceratops,  and 
other  equally  astonishing  dinosaurs  were 
quality  folks.  It  certainly  called  for  some 
very  persistent  begetting  to  get  the  oppos- 
eums  through   this   70   million   years  into 


By  LES  DUCK 


(Biologist,   V.  S.  Engineers) 


what  we  are  now  tentatively  calling  mod- 
ern times. 

So  if  there  are  occasions  when  opos- 
sums appeared  more  bored  than  impressed 
with  human  presence,  let  us  not,  in  our 
hasty  ignorance,  credit  such  an  attitude  to 
stupidity,  but  recall  that  this  'possum  fel- 
low has  lived  in  uninterrupted  lineage  from 
the  times  of  the  forty-ton  Bronto  on 
through  its  decline  and  disappearance  from 
the  earth,  into  the  following  Tertiary  and 
Pleistocene  times  when  such  mammalian 
creatures  as  the  saber-tooth  tiger,  the 
mastodon,  giant  hyena,  and  the  three- 
hoi-ned  rhinoceros  came,  flourished  and 
died  out. 

Thus  the  oppossum  family  surpasses  in 
antiquity  any  other  family  of  mammals  and 
viewing  such  constant  coming  and  going 
of  the  unusual  in  animals  is  bound  to  dull 
one's  enthusiasm  for  excitement.  Like 
Hollywood  movies — when  everything  is 
colossal — colossal  merely  becomes  boringly 
commonplace  and  lo!  we  look  around  and 
find  something  so  commonplace  as  the 
'possum,  so  excitingly  uncolossal — well, 
that's  unusual. 

Unfortunately,  'possums,  like  a  lot  of 
very  interesting  people  in  this  world,  being 


emotionally  mature  and  having  dignity  and 
good  taste,  are  seldom  noticed  because 
so  many  people  are  making  so  much  noise 
being  colossal. 

So  the  opossums  were  conservative 
folks  and  avoided  such  excitement  as  might 
contribute  to  the  breakdown  of  their 
arteries.  They  didn't  go  in  much  for  the 
fads  of  the  times.  They  were  quiet  folks 
and  didn't  take  to  fancy  changes.  While 
other  mammals  were  getting  progressive 
ideas  about  their  social  organization,  birth 
and  habits,  and  while  they  were  trying  out 
longer  legs  for  running  around  and  then 
getting  longer  necks  so  they  could  reach 
their  food,  and  while  they  were  experi- 
menting with  longer  and  sharper  teeth  for 
tearing  flesh  and  having  to  drop  berries 
and  fruit  from  their  diet,  while  they  were 
trying  larger  and  bulkier  bodies  and  fancy 
bumps  on  their  noses  and  forgetting  all 
the  while  to  get  bigger  brains  to  put  all 
this  specialized  equipment  together — the 
opossums  just  stuck  to  the  few  skills  and 
talents  nature  gave  them  in  the  beginning, 
fixed  themselves  to  a  narrow  environment 
by  specialization,  and  simply  took  up  their 
life  wherever  nature  left  them. 

Everything  about  the  opossum  illustrates 
this  conservatism.  Teeth,  for  instance.  The 
'possums  have  one  set  of  teeth  throughout 
a  lifetime.  Unlike  most  other  animals, 
these  first  teeth,  or  milk  teeth,  are  not 
shed  for  the  adult  set.  However,  they  have 
given  the  matter  long  and  serious  thought, 
since  a  second  set  is  formed  as  mere  tooth 
buds  and  never  erupt  except  for  one  in 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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"LIVE  TRAPPING"  DEER 


Wb 


'HEN  you  say  "wild  as  a  deer"  do  you 
really  know  how  wild  that  is? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  real  close  to 
a  wild  deer?  Have  you  ever  tried  to 
estimate  their  speed  in  full  flight?  Have 
you  ever  given  serious  thought  to  their 
instinctive  wariness,  their  protective  cun- 
ning, their  defensive  caution?  Or  have 
you  ever  tried  to  trap  a  deer? 

To  trap  a  deer  alive  and  unhurt  is  not 
for  novices,  bunglers  or  "meat  hunters." 
Setting  "deadfalls,"  trap  guns  and  snares, 
may  result  in  catching  a  deer,  but  it's 
odds  of  at  least  a  hundred  to  one  it  would 
be  a  dead  deer  you'd  get.  To  "live  trap" 
deer  is  a  job  for  only  the  most  expert 
trapper  and  woodsman  ...  a  job  that  re- 
quires the  knowledge  of  a  man,  thorough- 
ly schooled  in  game  handling  and  game 
management,  as  well  as  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  trap  construction.  And  to  suc- 
cessfully "live  trap"  a  deer  the  trapper 
must  also  know  the  intimate  habits,  in- 
stincts and  natural  shyness  of  deer. 

Two  such  men  have  been  working 
recently  in  North  Louisiana,  trapping  deer 
as    part    of    the    state's    restocking    and 


By  MEL  WASHBURN 

(Director    of    Education    and    Publicity    of 

Department  of  Wild  Life  and 

Fisheries) 


restoration  of  game  program,  now  under 
way  by  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries.  They  are  Carrol  J.  Perkins,  of 
Elizabeth,  La.,  and  F.  D.  Hollis  of  Lincoln 
parish,  both  well  schooled  in  game  man- 
agement, and  both  expert  at  "live  trap- 
ping" game. 

When  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements 
of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  department, 
instituted  his  new  restocking  of  game  and 
fish  program  last  summer,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor phases  of  the  program  was  the  re- 
stocking of  deer  in  sections  of  the  state 
where  deer  had  been  sorely  depleted,  or 
entirely  exterminated,  but  where  to  ge  the 
deer  became  the  sixty-four  dollar  question. 
Some  could  be  trapped  on  Marsh  Island; 


perhaps  some  could  be  bought  from  the 
King  ranch  in  Texas;  and  there  were 
some  deer  on  privately  owned  preserves  in 
Louisiana. 

Commissionr  Clements  and  Major  James 
Brown,  director  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
division,  immediately  set  about  locating  all 
available  deer  for  restocking  in  deerless 
parishes.  It  was  found  that  on  the  Glen 
Shadow  estate,  between  Ruston  and  Far- 
merville,  there  was  a  herd  of  perhaps  100 
deer.  Mr.  Glen  Shadow,  whose  hobby  has 
been  the  raising  of  game  on  his  more  than 
1,000  acres  of  timber  land,  agreed  that 
his  deer  herd  was  too  big  for  the  size  of 
his  preserve,  and  consented  to  sell  all  the 
deer  the  department's  experts  could  "live 
trap." 

Carrol  Perkins  and  Hollis.  working  un- 
der the  Pittman-Robertson  federal  aid 
project,  were  at  once  assigned  to  prep- 
arations for  "live  trapping"  as  many  deer 
as  possible  on  the  Shadow  preserve. 

And,  according  to  "Perk"  and  Hollis. 
that's  when  the  fun  began.  You  don't 
just   go   out   and   set  traps   to   trap   deer, 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Setting  the  trigger  on  a  deer  trap.  You  can  see  the  wires  that  run  from  the  top  of  the  trigger  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
trap  doors,  and  also  the  wire  that  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  trigger.  When  the  bottom  wire  is  touched  inside  the 
trap,  the  trigger  frees  the  wires  to  the  trap  door,  and  the  result   is   a    deer    in   the   trap    like   the   one   shown   on   the    right   above. 


e  bui 
Justin 
actual 


Transferring   a   captured   deer  from   the   trap   to   a   transfer   crate   is  simple   when   you   know   how.    The   transfer   crate   or   box    is 

placed  against  the   door  of  the  trap,  the  trap  door  is   lifted   and  a   sliding   door  on  the  crate   is  also   lifted.    The  deer   in   the  trap 

sees  daylight  and   plunges  toward   it,  but  there's  a   plexiglass  door  at  the  other  end   of  the   crate  and   he   is  stopped. 


for  the  transfer  of  deer,  and 
the  transfer  crate  into  the  pen 
k. 


Two    of  the    deer   captured    on    the    Glen    Shadow   estate,   after   they    had 

quieted  down   in  the  truck.    Neither  shows  any  ill  effects  of  their  terror 

and  frenzy  when  captured.    The  young  buck's  head  shows  plainly  where 

his  horns  were  amputated.    (Photos  by  Gasqueti 
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A    pair  of   deer   of  the   kind   being   trapped   alive    by   the   state   department   of   Wild    Life 
and  Fisheries,  for  removal  to  areas  where  the  deer  population  has  become  extinguished. 


LIVE  TRAPPING  DEER  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

like  you  set  traps  for  muskrats  or  rabbits. 
In  fact  you  don't  set  a  deer  trap.  You 
build  it.  Because  a  deer  is  just  about  the 
most  scary,  wary  and  nervously  cautious 
animal  known,  a  trap  must  be  something 
that  will  not  excite  undue  caution  in  the 
intended  victim.  So  traps  are  built  out  of 
small  saplings,  cut  and  fitted  to  stout  posts 
anchored  deep  into  the  ground.  When  the 
trap  is  completed  it  resembles  a  miniature 
log  cabin,  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  about  eight  feet  long,  and  perhaps 
four  or  four  and  a  half  feet  high.  Both 
sides  and  the  top  are  completely  enclosed, 
and  sliding  doors  are  fitted  for  each  end. 

By  the  time  Charles  E.  (Chick)  Framp- 
ton  and  John  Gasquet,  of  the  department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  myself, 
arrived  in  Ruston  in  mid-January,  Per- 
kins and  Hollis  had  thirteen  deer  traps 
built  in  the  Shadow  woods,  and  had  been 
baiting  the  traps  for  many  days.  That's  a 
very  essential  part  of  the  deer  trapping 
procedure.  You  can't  just  build  a  trap, 
bait  it  and  catch  a  deer  that  night. 

The  traps  must  be  baited  for  as  much 
as  three  weeks,  sometimes,  before  it  is 
advisable  to  set  the  triggers.  In  that  way 
the  deer  are  encouragd  to  go  into  the 
traps  for  feed,  especially  if  the  browse  is 
scarce,  as  on  the  Shadow  estate,  and  the 
deer  are  constantly  foraging. 

Meeting  Perkins  and  Hollis  in  Ruston 
we  were  informed  that  the  traps  were 
ready,  had  been  baited   long  enough  per- 


haps to  get  at  least  some  deer,  and  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  set  the 
triggers  the  next  day. 

Accordingly  we  were  on  our  way  to  the 
woods  by  dawn  the  next  morning.  Several 
times  during  that  forenoon  we  caught 
fleeting  glimpses  of  deer,  as  they  kept  as 
far  away  from  us  as  possible.  As  Mr. 
Shadow  has  his  entire  preserve  enclosed 
by  a  stout  eight-foot  wire  fence,  it  was 
necessary,  at  times,  for  various  bands  of 
deer  to  double  back  as  we  approached, 
but  at  best  we  got  only  fleet  glimpses  of 
wildly  leaping  deer. 

For  some  time  Perkins  had  been  baiting 
the  traps  with  leaves,  straw  and  hay,  but 
on  this  particular  day  he  used  a  liberal 
portion  of  cracked  corn  and  chopped  feed 
.  .  .  "kinda  sweetenin'  it  up  for  'em,"  he 
explained.  And,  of  course,  he  fixed  and 
set  the  triggers  on  the  traps. 

The  triggers  are  a  contrivance,  mounted 
on  a  square  block,  which  are  nailed  to  one 
side  of  the  traps.  From  the  trigger  runs 
a  thin  wire  to  the  bottom  of  each  door, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  trap.  These  doors 
are  suspended  in  grooved  frames  that  ex- 
tend above  the  roofs  of  the  trap.  The 
thin  wire,  fastened  to  the  foot  of  each  door 
and  then  fastened  to  the  trigger,  holds  the 
door  suspended.  Another  thin  wire  is 
stretched  taut  across  the  inside  of  the  trap 
and  it,  too,  fastens  to  the  trigger.  The 
slightest  touch  by  the  deer  on  the  wire 
inside  the  trap  trips  the  trigger  and  the 
doors  at  each  end  of  the  trap  drop,  with 
the   deer    (the  trapper  hopes)    on  the  in- 


side.     Actually   trap   after   trap   is   sprung 
without   catching   a   deer. 

But  that  was  not  entirely  the  case  the 
first  time  Perkins  and  Hollis  set  their  trig- 
gers in  the  traps  on  the  Shadow  preserve. 

"If  we  can  only  get  one  deer,"  pleaded 
John  Gasqut,  Commerce  and  Industry  pho- 
tographer, who  wanted  a  camera  record  of 
the  entire  procedure. 

"We'll  get  one  .  .  .  don't  worry  about 
that.  For  that  matter  we'll  get  more  than 
one,"    said    Perkins. 

"Suppose  we  catch  one  in  every  trap," 
asked  Frampton,  "we  won't  have  room 
enought  in  the  truck  for  all  of  'em." 

"Don't  worry,"  chuckled  Perkins,  "we 
won't  find  one  in  every  trap.  Just  re- 
member this.  Don't  ever  try  to  predict 
what  a  deer'll  do.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self they've  been  feeding  in  and  out  of 
these  traps.  Whether  they  feed  in  to- 
night and  set  off  the  triggers,  only  the 
deer  themselves  can  tell.  But  we'll  know 
for   sure   in   the  morning." 

You  can  take  it  for  granted  it  was  a 
tensely  curious  group  of  trappers  and  no- 
vitiates who  visited  the  first  trap  the  next 
morning.  No  soap.  The  doors  up  and  the 
trigger  still  fixed.  The  same  story  at  the 
second  trap,  but  before  we  got  closer  than 
100  yards  from  the  third  trap  we  knew  it 
was  a  different  story  there.  And  then  we 
began  to  learn  what  it  means  when  they 
say  "wild  as  a  deer." 

The  victim  was  a  young  "spike  buck," 
but  he  was  a  fighting,  heavily  breathing, 
frantic  animal,  battering  lunging,  kicking, 
rearing,  doing  everything  within  his  phy- 
sical capabilities  in  his  agonzing  terror  at 
being  restrained.  In  as  quick  a  time  as 
possible  he  was  transferred  to  the  truck, 
and  that  is  another  very  important  phase 
of   "live   trapping"   deer. 

A  box-like  transfer  crate,  stoutly  made 
and  bolted  for  security,  is  set  at  one  of  the 
trap  doors.  The  door  of  the  trap  is  raised, 
and  a  door  of  the  box-like  transfer  crate  is 
also  raised.  The  other  end  of  the  crate 
being  enclosed  with  "plexiglass"  (un- 
breakable) the  deer  sees  daylight  and 
lunges  into  the  crate.  Of  course  the  glass 
end  stops  him,  but  the  glass  immediately 
proves  its  quality,  when  it  doesn't  break, 
because  that  buck  really  plows  into  it, 
head  and  horns  like  a  pile  driver. 

With  the  deer  in  the  transfer  crate,  or 
box,  it  is  then  lifted  to  the  rear  of  the 
truck,  on  which  has  been  built  a  pen  that 
holds  a  maximum  of  ten  deer.  The  deer  is 
then  transferred  from  the  crate  to  the  pen 
on  the  truck  .  .  .  and  during  all  this  time 
he's  really  "raisin'   cane." 

If  the  captive  is  a  buck  with  horns,  he 
must  be  "de-horned"  before  he  is  trans- 
ferred into  the  pen  on  the  truck.  This  is 
done  by  pulling  his  head  out  of  the  trans- 
fer crate  and  applying  a  hacksaw  .  .  .  and 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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"DON'T  BET  ON  TURKEYS" 


By  VERNE  O.  WILLIAMS 

(Reprinted,  by  special  permission  from  the 
February    issue    of    "Outdoors-man") 


K.URRRUT  .  .  .  KRERRRUT!"  The 
scale-sliding  unmelodious  call  could  have 
been  that  of  a  wild  turkey — providing  it 
was  afflicted  with  laringitus  and  had  been 
listening  to  too  many  radio  crooners  in 
addition. 

"Good  grief,  such  noises!  Sounds  more 
like  a  bull  fiddle  being  tuned  than  a  tur- 
key!'* chucked  Ben,  as  we  listened  to  Herd's 
efforts  on  his  newly  purchased  "store" 
yelper. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  If  Herd  keeps  on 
maybe  we  can  shoot  a  gobbler  right  from 
the  ranch  house  door,"  said  our  host,  Billy 
Hill,  young  Florida  Everglades  cattle 
rancher. 

Bill  rose  and  pretended  to  look  for  tur- 
keys in  the  dusk  settling  over  the  saw-grass 
pampas  and  dense  jungle-like  hammocks 
surrounding  the  ranch  house. 

"Say,  whats  that!"  Ben  joined  him  at 
the  door. 

"It's  a  turkey!  Sure,  rigth  behind  those 
palmettos,"   exclaimed  Ben   excitedly. 


"Herb's  done  it.  Where  the  heck  is  my 
shotgun?" 

Herb  dropped  his  turkey  call  and  joined 
me  in  a  rush  for  the  nearest  porch  window. 

"Oh  heck!  I  forgot,  season  doesn't  open 
until  tomorrow.  Never  mind,  Ben.  We'll 
have  to  let  him  go,"  said  Bill  sadly,  winking 
at  me. 

Herb  saw  the  wink  and  that  was  too 
much.  "Does  anybody  want  to  bet  I  don't 
get  a  turkey  tomorrow?"  he  asked. 

"Tell  you  what,"  said  Bill,  with  the  dawn 
of  a  great  idea  widening  his  smile.  "You 
said  you  wanted  a  dozen  palm  cabbages  to 
take  back  to  Miami.  Ok,  if  you  get  the 
first  turkey,  we'll  pitch  in  and  cut  them. 
But  if  one  of  us  get  him,  you  stand  us  a 
grade-A  dinner  in  town !" 

Herb  instantly  accepted.  It  looked  like 
a  3  to  1  cinch  for  us,  but  contemplating 
what  we  were  in  for  if  some  miracle  hap- 
pened in  answer  to  Herd's  slate  diddling  I 
shuddered.  True,  the  growing  bud  at  the 
summit  of  the  "cabbage  palm"  makes  a 
delicious  slaw  salad,  or  goes  with  corned 
beef  well  enough  to  suit  "Jiggs"  himself. 
But  the  palm  cabbage  will  never  give  the 
common  garden  variety  any  competition. 
Chopping  the  tops  off  the  tough-trunked 
palms  ranks  with  piano  moving  in  the  field 
of  physical  exertion! 

The  bunk  bed  on  the  porch  felt  too  good 


>    alarm   *ro\ 
pitch-black   ■■■ 

night  about,  ar.  ho  I 

'     1 1  r  .  .  .  curr  .  .  ." 
-.'   call    of   a   wild    ' 

ild  reach  out  aiv: 
the  bird. 

"Boy,    Bei  e  sounds  just  like 

a  turkey  yodeling  I  proclaimed 

Bill   from  the  kitchl 
aroma  of   bacon   frying  drifted  out. 

Ben's  "yelper"  or  turkey  ca. 
cedar-wood    home-made    .«.  o  undi  i  g 
slightly    larger   than    a    penny    match    box. 
Chalk    is   applied    to   the    one    raised 
and   a   bit   of   slate   then   rasped    perpendi- 
cularly   across    it    to    produce    a    properly 
pitched    throaty    yelp    that    sounds    like    a 
miscue  on   a  violin.    Certain   combinations 
of  long  and  short  yelp.-;  imitate  the  "talk" 
of  turkeys  feeding. 

During  the  spring  mating  season  calling 
is  completely  effective,  but  during  fall 
hunting  season  its  success  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  caller  to  imitate  a  turkey 
that  has  just  discovered  the  most  bountiful 
patch  of  palm  berries  in  the  swamp.  Ben 
is  one  of  these  experts  and  when  he  works 
the  slate  far-away  turkeys  can  almost  see 
the  feast. 

"Nothing  to  it  .  .  ."  Herb  broke  in  as 
Ben  tuned  up.    "List  to  this!" 

Each  raucous  slate  squawk  was  accom- 
panied by  deep  groans  from  his  audience, 
until  finally  he  vanished  under  a  barrage 
of  pillows. 

A  few  minutes  later,  dodging  the  yellow 
eyes  and  dark  forms  of  startled  steers  in 
the  perdawn  darkness,  our  two  jeeps  were 
splashing  up  the  ruts  of  a  cattle  run  be- 
tween the  hammock  looming  blackly  on 
each  side. 

The  trackless  sawgrass  Everglades  itself 
is  impenetrable,  but  along  its  western 
fringe  deep  in  south  Florida  lies  a  strange 
border  land  known  as  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp.  Here  turkey,  as  well  as  deer,  bear 
and  panther  vie  with  wild-eyed  steers  for 
possession  of  this  ancestral  hunting  ground 
of  the  Seminole  nation. 

True,  the  range  of  the  Florida  wild 
turkey  extends  into  the  open  pinelands  and 
drier  swamps  of  Levy.  Tailor  and  Dixie 
counties  in  the  northwest  end  of  the  state. 
These  are  also  excellent  squirrel  and  deer 
grounds.  But  the  largest  part  of  the  40.000 
or  so  wild  turkeys  estimated  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  to  be  living  and 
steadily  increasing  in  Florida  inhabit  the 
dense  cypress  hammocks  and  surrounding 
prairie  of  the  Big  Cypress  country. 

Herb  and  I  had  driven  northwest  from 
Miami  up  to  the  sugar-cane  center  of 
Clewiston  on  the  south  edge  of  the  broad 
reaches  of  Lake  Okechobee,  thus  circling 
the  barrier  of  the  everglades,  then  turned 
southwest  down  a  lonely,  little-used,  graded 
sand  road  leading  past  half  a  dozer,  cattle 
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ranges  to  the  Big  Cypress  Seminole  Indian 
Reservation. 

Bill  and  Ben  met  us  at  the  entrance  to 
the  ranch  about  20  miles  down  the  grade 
in  what  is  known  locally  as  the  Devil's 
Garden.  The  country  lives  up  to  its  name, 
and  there  we  had  to  transfer  to  their  two 
jeeps  which  can  negotiate  the  boggy  cattle 
paths  at  a  remarkable  speed. 

Hunting  down  the  grade  road,  unmarked 
on  most  maps,  is  limited  to  the  permission 
of  the  ranchers  on  the  upper  end,  and 
knowledge  of  the  country  plus  a  swamp 
buggy  further  down. 

However,  the  little  town  of  Immokalee 
on  State  Road  29,  readily  accessible  from 
Miami  by  way  of  the  Tamiami  Trial,  or 
from  Ft.  Myers,  is  a  good  jumping-off 
point.  And  the  Everglades  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  one  of  Florida's  best  known  lodges, 
situated  at  the  town  of  Everglades,  offers 
accommodations  from  which  start  many  a 
Big  Cypress  turkey  hunt. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  ranch  just  at 
dark,  too  late  to  "roost"  any  birds,  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  hunting  turkey. 
Using  this  system  members  of  the  party 
scatter  and  conceal  themselves  before  dark 
in  the  hammocks  and  pine  stands  where 
recent  "sign",  droppings  and  scratchings, 
have  been  seen.  The  turkeys  will  probably 
slip  in  along  the  ground  unnoticed  at  dark, 
but  when  they  fly  up  to  roost  near  the 
top  of  a  tall  pine  or  cypress,  the  wing 
flutter  is  unmistakable. 

After  locating  the  roost  tree  the  lucky 
watcher  has  the  nice  problem  of  slipping 
soundlessly  out  of  the  hammock  in  utter 
darkness,  probably  through  ankledeep 
water  and  thorny  vines.  Then,  an  hour 
or  so  before  daylight  next  morning,  he 
has  to  lead  the  party  quietly  to  positions 
around  the  roost. 

As  the  legal  shooting  time  a  half-hour 
before  dawn  arrives  and  the  big  birds  are 
faintly  outlined  among  the  branches  some 
like  to  try  sitting  shots.  With  the  new 
Florida  law  prohibiting  taking  hens — ex- 
cept in  the  third  district — they  will  almost 
have  to  join  the  others  who  wait  and  with 
dawn  pick  off  the  gobblers  as  they  start 
to  fly  down. 

While  we  had  arrived  too  late  for  this, 
riding  his  partially  flooded  range,  Bill  had 
been  seeing  more  turkey  sign  than  ever 
before  on  the  high  spots,  probably  due  to 
unusually  high  water  in  their  favorite 
haunts  down  in  the  Big  Cypress.  And  he 
knew  at  least  the  general  areas  they  were 
"using." 

To  one  of  these  he  took  our  two  jeeps 
in  the  ghostly  pre-dawn  darkness,  given 
strange  life  by  the  weird  whoops,  grunts 
and  cries  emanating  from  the  ponds  and 
hammocks.  As  the  headlights  chalked  out 
the  irregular  silhouette  of  the  palm-topped 
hammock  before  which  we  finally  stopped, 
Bill  whispered  that  not  too  far  in  was  the 


spot  where  he  and  Ben  had  called  up  a  flock 
of  nearly  25  turkeys  the  preceding  year. 

"I  figure  you  and  Ben  can  take  our  old 
palmetto  blind  this  morning.  There's  a 
pond  out  front,  remember,  that'll  steer  any 
turkeys  right  up  its  edge  to  you.  Herb 
and  I'll  call  from  old  Big  Bear  hammock 
a  mile  or  so  south." 

Our  cabbage-betting  buddy  had  a  cocky 
word  to  say  about  that  though.  "I  don't 
want  you  scaring  away  my  turkeys  with 
your  squaking.  Gimme  a  hammock  of  my 
own."  Bill  was  still  arguing  that  he  actu- 
ally  had   a   better   chance   at   Big   Bear  as 


they  ground  off  in  their  jeep  and  we  set 
about  hiding  ours. 

A  little  later  the  faint  light  of  a  cloudy 
dawn  began  to  paint  substance  into  the 
weird  shadows  of  the  hammock.  It  caught 
the  gleaming  reflector  on  my  flash  camera, 
and  noticing  Ben's  doubtful  glance  I 
covered  it  with  several  palmetto  fronts.  He 
looked  relieved — but  he  sure  wouldn't  have 
if  he'd  known  what  was  coming. 

A  crow  called  rauciously  from  the  top 
of  a  nearby  palm  overlooking  the  shallow 
pond  and  expanse  of  sawgrass  before  the 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Scenes  like  this  were  at  one  time  not  unusual   in     Louisiana,     but    with     the     gradual     disap- 
pearance of  the  wild  turkey,  they  have  become  very  rare.      But  there   is  hope  that  once  more 
such    pictures    will    be    possible    due    to    the    restocking    program    of   the   department   of   Wild 
Life  and   Fisheries,  now  in   progress. 
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HABITAT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  "BOBWHITE"  QUAIL 


King   of  all  the   game   birds,  the   bob   white   quail. 


V^TJAIL  hunters,  did  you  have  trouble 
finding  birds  this  hunting  season?  Have 
the  quail  vanished  from  your  favorite 
hunting  grounds?  Have  you  wondered 
why?  Do  you  blame  the  foxes,  crows  and 
hawks  or  the  failure  of  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Fish  to  stock  more  pen-raised 
birds?  Do  you  know  that  if  the  foxes, 
crows  and  hawks  were  exterminated  and  if 
ten  times  as  many  game-farm  birds  were 
released  as  are  liberated  at  present  that 
some  of  you  would  still  be  unable  to  find 
many  birds?    Why  is  this  so? 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  quail  are 
more  abundant  in  certain  types  of  vegeta- 
tion than  in  others.  The  quail  hunter,  for 
instance,  hunts  the  weedy  corn  field  but 
ignores  the  blue  grass  pasture.  Many 
hunters  also  know  that  quail  are  most 
likely  to  be  found  near  the  boundary  be- 
tween two  or  more  types  of  vegetation. 
Thus  the  wise  hunter  looks  for  his  birds 
near  the  boundary  between  the  Lespedeza 
field  and  the  woods  or  along  the  edge  be- 
tween the  brushy  fence-row  and  the  weedy 
corn.  Some  hunters  and  the  most  farmers 
know  that  quail  have  a  small  daily  "cruis- 
ing radius."  Thus  the  covey  that  was  lo- 
cated at  a  certain  spot  today  probably  can 
be  found  near  that  spot  tomorrow.  A  few 
hunters  know  that  quail  require  two  or 
more  types  of  vegetation  every  day  in 
order  to  be  able  to  exist. 

The  above  facts,  unrelated  as  they  seem, 


By  ROBERT  A.  PIERCE 


(Project  Leader,  Federal  Aid  Division) 


help  us  to  understand  why  quail  are 
abundant  in  some  places  and  scarce  in 
others.  Quail  must  eat  and  therefore  are 
often  found  in  the  types  of  vegetation 
which  furnish  food.  Quail  must  find  pro- 
tection from  predators  and  thus  they  are 
often  found  along  bushy  fence-rows  or  in 
a  briar  patch.  Quail  must  sleep  and  prefer 
to  do  so  in  a  rather  open,  well-drained  spot. 
Quail  must  nest  and  rear  their  young  and 
for  this  they  require  moderately  thin  grass 
or  brush  on  a  well-drained  spot  with  some 
bare  ground  nearby.  Since  quail  have  a 
small  daily  "cruising-radius",  and  since 
they  require  two  or  more  of  these  types 
every  day,  they  are  usually  found  along 
the  edge  between  the  required  types. 

An  area  can  produce  and  support  quail 
if  all  of  the  necessary  vegetational  types 
are  present.  Because  of  their  low  mobility, 
the  number  of  quail  which  an  area  can 
support  depends  upon  how  the  required 
vegetational  types  are  interspersed.  An 
area  consisting  of  small  cultivated  fields, 
divided  by  brushy  fence-rows,  with  ad- 
joining patches  of  grass  and  wood  lots  may 
produce    and    maintain    large    numbers    of 


quail.  An  area  divided  into  large  cultivated 
fields  with  clean  fence-rows,  closely  gTazed 
pastures  and  large  tracts  of  timber  prob- 
ably will  have  very  few  quail  on  it. 

Ten,  one  thousand  acre  areas  have  been 
established  near  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky, 
on  which  to  study  the  survival  of  game- 
farm  quail.  Two  of  these  areas  clearly 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  quail  populations 
p.re  more  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
all  the  required  vegetational  types  during 
the  entire  year  and  upon  the  manner  in 
which  these  types  are  interspersed,  than 
they  are  upo  nthe  presence  or  absence  of 
predators  or  upon  the  release  of  pen-raised 
birds.  For  convenience  we  may  refer  to 
these  two  areas  as  Area  A  and  Area  B. 

Both  areas  are  refuges.  About  the  same 
numbers  of  foxes  hunt  over  both  areas. 
Both  areas  support  about  the  same  number 
of  crows  and  hawks  during  the  summer. 
Area  A  has  about  twice  as  many  hawks 
and  ten  times  as  many  crows  on  it  during 
the  winter  months  as  has  Area  B.  Both 
areas  were  stocked  with  thirty  adult  quail 
last  spring  and  with  sixty  fourteen  weeks 
old  quail  last  fall.  Last  fall  Area  A  had 
about  twice  as  many  birds  on  it  as  did 
Area  B.  This  spring  Area  A  had  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  birds  on  it  while  only 
three  birds  could  be  found  on  Area  B. 

Upon  examining  these  two  areas,  we  find 
that  both  of  them  have  patches  of  grass- 
land  suitable   for  nesting.     About   half   of 
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Area  A  and  all  of  Area  B  nave  small  cul- 
tivated fields  bordered  by  brushy  fence- 
rows  with  woods  nearby.  The  vegetational 
types  on  half  of  Area  A  and  all  of  Area 
B  are  favorably  interspersed  so  as  to  be 
useful  to  quail.  Both  areas  have  suitable 
roosting  sites.  Water  is  abundant  on  both 
areas  throughout  the  year.  Thus  half  of 
Area  A  and  all  of  Area  B  appear  to  be 
suitable  for  quail,  yet  Area  A  supports 
from  two  to  fifty  times  as  many  birds  as 
does  Area  B. 

Upon  further  examination  of  these  two 
areas,  we  find  that  the  quail  on  Area  A 
are  concentrated  on  the  half  of  the  Area 
containing  cultivated  fields.  These  fields 
support  crops  of  lightly  grazed  Korean 
lespedeza  or  weedy  corn.  Some  of  the  corn 
was  left  in  the  field.  The  birds  can  be 
seen  any  day  feeding  in  these  fields  near 
the  edge  between  the  crops  and  the  brushy 
fence-rows.  The  fields  of  Lespedeza  on 
Area  B,  however,  are  grazed  heavily  or 
were  cut  very  short  for  hay.  The  corn  was 
all  gathered  from  the  fields.  The  corn 
fields  are  not  weedy.  A  part  of  Area  A 
has  an  abundance  of  vegetation  which 
furnishes  winter  food  and  the  Area  sup- 
ports many  quail.  Area  B  has  very  little 
winter  food  and  supports  very  few  quail. 
Winter  food,  then,  is  the  critical  factor 
which  determines  whether  or  not  quail  are 
present  or  absent  on  these  two  areas. 

We  noted  that  the  quail  on  Area  A  were 
concentrated  on  about  half  of  the  area. 
Why  are  there  none  on  the  other  half? 
The  fields  in  that  part  of  the  area  which 
supports  no  quail  are  not  cultivated  and 
have  grown  up  to  Brome  Sedge  and  brush. 
Quail  make  some  use  of  this  vegetation 
for  roosting  and,  occasionally,  for  nesting 
but  only  along  the  edge  bordering  the 
cultivated  fields.  Except  for  the  edges, 
this  Brome  Sedge  and  brush  is  too  thick 
and  lacks  the  necessary  bare  spots  to  be 
suitable  for  nesting.  The  thick  growth  of 
Brome  Sedge  has  choked  out  nearly  all  the 
plants  which  might  furnish  food  for  quail. 
This  part  of  the  area  has  plently  of  brushy 
areas  and  woods  but  lacks  suitable  nesting 
sites  and  does  not  provide  food  for  quail 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  Thus,  this  part 
of  the  area  can  neither  produce  birds  nor 


support  them.  If  these  fields  of  Brome 
Sedge  were  cultivated  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  the  fields  on  the  other  half  of  the 
area,  the  quail  population  of  Area  A  would 
undoubtedly  double  within  a  short  time. 

An  examination  of  any  area  on  which 
quail  are  scarce  will  usaully  disclose  that 
one  or  more  of  the  required  vegetative 
types  are  absent  or  deficient  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  yGar.  If  the  required  types 
are  present,  they  may  be  so  poorly  inter- 
spersed as  to  be  of  little  use  to  quail.  In 
Kentucky,  winter  food  is  the  requirement 
most  often  deficient  but  occasionally  brushy 
areas  suitable  for  resting  and  escape  from 
predators  or  suitable  areas  for  nesting  may 
be  lacking.  If  any  of  the  required  vegeta- 
tional types  are  absent  from  an  area, 
neither  predator  control  nor  release  of 
game-farm  birds  will  affect  the  quail  popu- 
lation noticeably. 

Quail  hunters,  do  you  want  more  quail? 
You  won't  get  them  by  cussing  the  pre- 
dators or  by  releasing  a  few  pairs  of  game- 
farm  birds.  A  little  perspiration  may  work 
wonders  though.  Plant  a  food  patch  where 
food  is  lacking.  Plant  a  hedge-row  where 
brushy  cover  is  scarce. 


While  burning  an  old  straw  stack  two 
Ohio  farmers  were  surprised  to  see  eleven 
skunks  march  out  in  single  file  from  a 
hole  under  the  stack. 


A  newly  hatched  brood  of  quail   (on  left)   and  the   same    brood   almost  fully    grown,  on   right. 


BASS  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
proceeded   to   fish  around   the   stumps  and 
rocks  with  a  weedless  lure. 

The  water  off  the  gently  sloping  bank 
was  not  more  than  two  feet  deep  and  it 
was  easy  wading  except  for  an  occasional 
rock  or  stump.  I  had  left  my  rod  in  the 
car  and  carried  only  a  camera  with  which 
I  hoped  to  snap  some  action  pictures  in 
the  unlikely  event  Joe  did  arouse  a  bass. 
If  there  were  any  fish  caught  I  wanted 
Joe  to  catch  them. 

My  first  intimation  that  Joe's  luck  had 
improved  was  a  look  on  his  face.  The  bass 
struck  without  noticeable  commotion  at  the 
base  of  a  stump  which  ran  its  roots  like 
brawny  arms  far  out  into  the  water.  Joe 
never  said  a  word,  but  the  smile  that  spread 
over  his  face  could  have  been  put  in  the 
bank. 

The  fish  came  along  docilely  for  a  few 
feet  with  Joe  reeling  cautiously.  Then  the 
fireworks  started.  Without  warning,  the 
bass,  a  three-pounder,  flashed  clear  of  the 
water  in  a  frenzied  attempt  to  throw  the 
hook. 

In  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  it  was  like  one 
of  those  Christmas  tableaux,  a  moment  to 
store  with  on'e  library  of  treasured  memo- 
ries. Joe  and  I  stood  gaping,  hardly  believ- 
ing what  our  eyes  told  us  was  a  fact.  The 
bass  seemed  to  hang  there  like  a  fish 
painted  on  a  calendar,  powerful  greenish 
body  bent  like  a  bow  and  the  black-and- 
orange  skirt  of  the  lure  dangling  from  its 
open  mouth. 

Then  it  splashed  back  on  its  tail  and 
opened  a  campaign  for  freedom  worthy 
of  the  largemouth's  sometimes  exaggerated 
reputation.  I  was  glad  Joe  had  hooked  this 
particular  fish  for  not  all  bass  fight  so  hard. 
Joe  was  kept  busy  as  the  raging  bass,  turn- 
ing first  this  way  and  then  that,  sought 
the  shelter  of  roots  and  rocks,  or  rushed 
straight  for  the  strained  rod. 

"Lead  him  over  here,"  I  suggested  when 
I  saw  the  fish  was  spent. 

With  my  left  hand  I  caught  the  leader 
and  lifted  the  fish's  head  free  of  the  water. 
I  clamped  right  thumb  and  forefinger  on 
the  lower  jaw  and  passed  Joe's  prize  to 
him.  He  examined  it  as  proudly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  new  son,  wearing  still  that  quiet 
smile  of  deep  satisfaction  that  had  been 
with  him   since   the   strike. 

"And  some  guys  waste  their  time  play- 
ing golf!"  he  said. 

Joe  turned  confidently  back  to  his  fish- 
ing. The  sun  was  well  down  and  fleets 
of  clouds,  lighted  by  its  afterglow,  sailed 
slowly  along  the  western  horizon.  A  heavy 
gurgle  broke  the  surface  of  the  water, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  another 
and  another.  Joe's  smile  widened  as  he 
yanked  on  the  rod.  One  of  those  splashes 
had  been  a  strike.  He  brought  in  a  chunky 
two-pounder  and  then  in  quick  succession 
three  other  bass  almost  as  large. 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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LORE  AND  LEGEND  OF  MR.  GROUNDHOG 


1  HE  LEGEND  OF  GROUND  HOG  DAY 
supposedly  originated  among  negro  slaves. 
On  February  2  he  seeks  his  shadow  and  if 
he  finds  it,  six  weeks  of  bad  weather  will 
follow.  Newspapers  and  National  Ground- 
hog Day  clubs  make  much  of  the  day.  But 
they  do  come  out  before  February  2,  wan- 
der  about,   retire   again. 

The  home  range  of  individual  chucks 
is  small — usually  100  yards  either  way 
from  the  den.  Most  dens  are  in  brush, 
fence  rows  or  thickets.  A  woodchuck's 
appetite  is  enormous.  Grasses,  clovers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  all  eaten.  Like 
all  rodents,  they  will  eat  some  meat.  Pet 
groundhogs  eat  ice  cream  and  bread,  and 
will  even  drink  milk. 

They  are  unafraid  of  water  and  are 
strong  swimmers.  They  live  in  the  ground, 
but  they  do  climb  trees — especially  the 
young  ones. 

Woodchucks  mate  in  pairs,  but  males  do 
not  always  help  raise  the  young.  If  the 
males  return  at  all,  it  is  when  the  cubs 
are  six  or  seven  weeks  old.  Four  of  five 
young  is  the  usual  number.  They  are  born 
in  late  April,  may  not  appear  until  June, 
leave  home  in  August.  The  young  dig  many 
"practice  dens,"  which  explains  the  wood- 

"Like  a  duck  takes  to  water"  is  a 
familiar  expression.  Swimming,  of  course, 
is  a  natural  instinct  with  ducks.  Young 
mallard  ducks,  upon  their  first  venture 
from  the  nest,  have  been  known  to  swim 
as  far  as  a  third  of  a  mile. 


An  elephant's  trunk  contains  40,000 
muscles  and  can  perform  more  services 
than  any  other  animal  part  except  the 
human  hand. 


chuck    "colonies,"    though    such    dens    are 
seldom   used. 

Their  great  service  to  wildlife  is  the 
refuge  offered  by  their  dens.  Foxes, 
'coons,  'possums  and  rabbits,  as  well  as 
birds,  all  make  use  of  these  havens.  .  .  . 
(The   Ohio   Conservation    Bulletin). 


A  Shocking  Thing! 


A  recent  censua,  undertaken  jointly  by 
the  Utah  State  Fi  r.  and  Game  Commission, 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College  and  the 
Utah  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit, 
to  <J<;U;rmine  the  fish  populat. 
River,  employed  the  most  modern  method)! 
that  science  has  been  able  to  devise,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wildlife  Ha 
Institute. 

In  the  census  a  "shocking  machine"  was 
used  to  paralyze  the  fish  temporarily, 
causing  them  to  float  on  the  surface  for 
a  few  seconds.  The  method  assures  a 
much  more  accurate  count  of  the  fish 
population  that  is  possible  by  seining  or 
other  previously  used  methods.  In  use,  the 
machine  is  operated  by  two  men  who  wade 
the  stream  along  opposite  banks,  each 
carrying  an  electrode  attached  to  a  700- 
watt  generator.  The  electric  current  pass- 
ing between  the  electrodes  stuns  the  fish 
so  that  they  can  be  netted  easily  and 
studied  by  the  biologists.  Dr.  William  F. 
Sigler,  of  USAC,  reports  that  trout  held  in 
retaining  cages  showed  no  ill  effect;  a 
month  after  the  shock  treatment. 


Lock  Up  That  Gun 


A, 


^BOUT  TWICE  as  many  persons  are  killed  by  firearm  accidents  within  the 
supposedly  safe  confines  of  home  than  in  the  acceptedly  hazardous  sport  of  hunt- 
ing. Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  company  statisticians  say. 

Two-fifths  of  the  victims  of  home  firearm  accidents  were  children  under  IS 
years  and  more  than  half  of  the  child  deaths  were  caused  by  children  playing 
with  guns. 

"The  study  underscores,  the  caution  that  it  is  doubly  important  to  keep 
firearms  locked  up  if  there  are  children  about,"  the  statisticians  comment. 

Handling,  exhibiting,  or  examining  guns  in  the  home  by  adults  or  children 
caused  32  of  the  deaths,  and  the  cleaning  of  guns  was  responsible  for  an  additional 
19  deaths.  Playfully  pointing  "unloaded"  guns  and  scuffling  for  guns  added  to 
the  toll.  Other  persons  were  killed  when  they  brushed  against  or  moved  loaded 
guns  which  had  been  stored  behind  doors  of  closets,  behind  beds,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  house. 

Hunting  accounted  for  64  of  the  deaths  in  this  essentially  urban  insurance 
experience,  and  of  this  number  somewhat  less  than  one-third  accidentally  shot 
themselves  and  more  than  two-thirds  were  fatally  wounded  by  others — some  when 
they  were  mistaken  for  game,  or  when  they  crossed  into  the  line  of  fire,  and 
others  when  the  guns  of  their  companions  were  accidentally  discharged. 

It  is  clearly  indicated  that  firearms  are  a  serious  hazard,  both  indoors  and 
out,  and  that  the  annual  toll  of  lives  from  firearm  accidents  can  be  greatly  reduced. 
There  are  many  precautions  the  possessor  of  a  gun  should  know  and  observe  in 
the  interest  of  his  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  his  fellows.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  that  all  guns  should  be  kept  unloaded,  and  preferably  locked  safely 
away,  until  they  actually  are  to  be  used. 
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REPETITION 


Ml 


A  majestic  buck  deer  of  the  kind  of  stock  being   used   by  the  state   department 
of    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries   for    restocking    deer    in    some    areas    in    Louisiana. 


LIVE  TRAPPING  DEER  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

it  is  necessary,  to  keep  the  antlers  from 
ripping  and  injuring  other  deer. 

Strangely  enough  as  soon  as  the  second 
deer  is  placed  in  the  truck,  they  seem  to 
quiet  down  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  Gas- 
quet  had  figured  out  how  he  was  going  to 
get  a  picture  of  the  deer  after  they  had 
been  placed  in  the  truck,  they  had  calmed 
down,  laid  down,  and  were  paying  no  at- 
tention at  all  to  what  went  on  around 
them. 

According  to  Perkins  that  was  mostly 
because  they  couldn't  see  out  of  the  pen  on 
the  truck.  "Wait'll  we  turn  'em  loose," 
he  advised.  "They'll  be  wild  enough  again 
in  an  instant." 

And,  according  to  Perkins,  God  help 
anyone  who  ever  tries  to  "live  trap"  a 
deer  a  second  time.  They  just  don't  for- 
get such  an  experience,  he  claims,  and 
after  watching  him  load  four  deer,  two 
bucks  and  two  does,  into  his  truck  the 
first  morning,  we  could  readily  understand 


why  a  deer  would  never  again  go  near 
anything  that  looked  like  a  trap. 

This  method  of  "live  trapping"  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  humane  and  safest  for  the 
well  being  of  the  deer.  At  the  last  report 
Perkins  and  Hollis  had  been  able  to  trap 
about  20  deer  on  the  Shadow  estate  and 
remove  them  to  other  areas  where  they 
should  thrive  exceptionally  well. 

And  when  you  consider  all  the  work, 
experience,  money  and  patience  that  must 
be  expended  to  restock  deer  in  deerless 
areas  throughout  the  state,  perhaps  you'll 
be  just  a  bit  quicker  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
tection of  these  highly  prized  and  very 
valuable  part  of  Louisiana's  game. 


The  Missouri  Conservation  Department 
announces  a  new  development  in  the  form 
of  "aquatic  bundles"  for  planting  on  farms 
and  other  inundated  areas.  These  bundles 
contain  150  plants  each,  and  are  sold  at 
cost,  $.75  per  bundle.  They  are  designed 
to  provide  food  and  cover  for  all  forms  of 
wildlife. 
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'NE  OF  THE  most  potent  features  of 
successful  advertising  in  repetition.  We 
have  only  to  listen  to  the  radio  for  a  short 
period  of  time  or  to  look  at  advertisements 
in  the  national  magazine  to  realize  this. 

Repetition  is  also  a  most  potent  feature 
in  keeping  our  outdoors  intact  and  our 
sports  of  hunting  and  fishing  more  enjoy- 
able and  worthwhile.  It  is  always  timely 
and  important  that  we  constantly  repeat 
this  message. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is 
staged  against  a  forest  background.  From 
earliest  colonial  times  the  forest  has  played 
a  most  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
country.    It  still  does. 

A  forest  is  far  more  than  a  mere  group 
of  trees.  It  is  highly  organized  community 
of  plants  and  animals  living  in  close  asso- 
ciation and  in  varying  degree  of  inter- 
dependence. It  is  the  forest  which  affords 
the  products  for  us  to  harvest  in  our  sports 
of  hunting   and   fishing. 

The  arch-destroyer  of  the  forests  and 
thus  the  destroyer  of  our  sports  of  hunting 
and  fishing  is  fire.  And  many,  many  fires 
are  caused  both  directly  and  indirectly  by 
sportsmen.  Thus  we  have  created  a  vicious 
cycle — we  destroy  the  forests,  the  de- 
stroyed forest  destroys   our  sports. 

All  that  is  ever  asked  of  sportsmen  is 
that  they  bring  to  the  forest  the  same  care 
and  thoughtfulness  they  give  to  their  own 
homes;  that  in  seeking  sport  and  recreation 
in  the  forests,  whether  national,  state, 
county  or  private,  they  be  careful  not  to 
abuse  the  hospitality  of  the  woods. 


BASS  .  .  . 

(Continued  front  Page  20) 

"  'Spect  we'd  better  call  it  quits,  "I  said 
regretfully,  as  darkness  neared. 

"Any  time,"  Joe  agreed.  His  voice  was 
the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  at  peace  with  the 
world.  I  chuckled. 

"What's  funny?"  Jose  asked  indulgently. 

"This  whole  deal.  You  came  out  from  the 
city  and  gave  the  local  boys  a  lesson.  Best 
string  of  bass  caught  here  in  a  month.  It's 
kinda  funny." 

"Joe  lifted  his  fish  from  the  water  and 
eyed  them  happily  in  the  fading  light.  "You 
don't  know  how  funny!"  he  said. 

"Why?" 

"Maybe  you  won't  believe  it — and  maybe 
you  will — but  that's  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  ever  fished  for  bass." 

"Now,  Joe,"  I  choked,  "nobody  could 
handle  a  rod  like  that  without " 

"Well,"  Joe  laughed,  "a  guy  can  read, 
can't  he?  And  he  can  practice  in  his  back- 
yard, can't  he?" 
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Why  Americans  Fish 


Angling  has  become  a  major  sport  in 
America,  with  probably  more  actual  par- 
ticipants than  baseball,  football  and  basket- 
ball can  total.  It  is  a  healthful  sport,  one 
which  pays  dividends  far  in  excess  of  the 
fish  caught.  Ask  any  fisherman.  He  knows. 

All  the  fish  caught  by  the  average  fisher- 
man in  a  year  could  be  bought  at  the 
market  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  license. 
It  goes  deeper  than  that,  much  deeper. 

What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June — or 
luly   or  August?     And  what  is  so  rare  as 


the  adventure  of  sitting  on  a  shady  bank, 
feet  overhanging  a  stream  while  a  limp 
line  points  the  way  to  a  lure  for  challeng- 
ing a  sunny?  What  is  so  rare  as  the  scenery 
along   lake,    stream,    or   seashore? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  dividend  of  fishing 
is  the  opportunity  to  think  clearly  and 
effortlessly.  The  thinking  a  man  does  while 
he  dangles  a  pole  from  a  river  bank  would 
be  worth — in  his  opinion — a  hundred  dol- 
lars if  done  in  the  office  of  his  employer. 
It's  generally  straight  thinking  too.  Many 
an  idea  has  come  to  a  fisherman  which 
increased  profits  of  his  business  when  put 
into  effect  the  next  day.  The  plant  head 
may  get  an  idea  for  solving  some  labor 
crisis. 

Preachers  have  composed  sermons, 
authors  have  outlined  books,  engineers 
have  invented  new  appliances — all  while 
handling  a  fly-rod  or  poking  a  bait-casting 
rod  over  the  edge  of  a  row  boat. 

Perhaps  that's  it.  Most  anglers  fish  for 
ideas,  not  fish. 


The  location  of  the  nesting  grounds  of 
the  whooping  crane,  North  America's 
rarest  and  tallest  bird,  is  still  a  mystery 
despite  intensive  search  by  prominent 
biologists. 


Report  on  the   Angler 

A    scientific    study    specially    conducted    for    this    magazine 

A     MILLION  fishermen  can't  be  wrong — only  different.    A   rt 
of  the  life,   loves  and  psychology  of  the  man   witl  mutt 

result   in   a    breakdown,    not   only   of   the    investigator,    but 
types.   Just  as  some   hunters   rather  than  game   should   be   that,   ro  tome 
fishermen  should  take  the  pledge  to  live  the  normal  life. 

Unfortunately  game  books  will  teli  you  much  about  underwater  life,  but 
very  little  about  the  out-of-water  life  that  trie:-;  to  >nare  it.  All  surveys 
end  with  certain  kinds  of  fishermen  clearly  established.  Watch  for  thest 

MOROSE  TYPE 
(The  doggedly  faithful  with  the  Digger  O'Dell  personality.) 
Native   Habitat:     Usually  lives  in  or  about  cities. 
Where  Found:    Usually  in  a  boat,  in  vicinity  of  seat. 
Identifying  Marks:    Looks  like  sitting  edition  of  Man  with  the  Hoe, 
or  The  Thinker  with  corncorb.   Grunts  when  questioned.    Stare?,  moodily 
when  fisherman  in  nearby  boat  pulls  in  big  catch.    Usually  ends  day  by 
departing  silently  for  home,  where  he  will  sit  for  hours  making  up  mind 
whether  to  go  to  bed  or  indulge  in  hidden  vice  of  reading  Whizzbang. 

ELBOW   BENDER 

(Proficient  in  tying  loads  onto  anything,  mostly  himself.) 
Native  Habitat:    Since  all  fishermen  come  from  and  eventually  go 
to  the  same  place,  we  can  dispense  with  this  paragraph  from  now  on. 

Where  Found:  Stream  banks,  saloons,  boats,  saloons,  camps, 
saloons. 

Identifying  Marks:  The  happy  look  of  a  man  waking  up  at  5  a.m. 
to  find  the  sun  pouring  into  his  face.  Eyes  have  heavy  creels  hanging 
under  them.  Has  learned  to  cast  a  mean  jigger  into  aperture  not  larger 
than  his  mouth.  Life  cycle  is  daily;  about  mid-afternoon  hatches  into  barfly 
stage.  During  hunting  season  can  be  heard  bellowing  instructions  to  keep 
quiet.  During  fishing  season  found  on  stream  banks,  snoring.  Floats 
opinions  on  raft  of  alcoholic  odors. 

PERSONALITY  KID 

(Peter  Pan  in  Waders.) 

Where  Found:  Alder  bushes,  stream  banks,  river's  edge  or  neigh- 
borhood "restaurant". 

Identifying  Marks:  Nauseating  cheerfulness,  especially  when  the 
fish  aren't  biting.  Usually  asks  for  match  as  you  get  the  biggest  strike  of 
your  life.  Always  out  of  sinkers,  bait  or  cigarettes,  and  requests  come 
after  victim  has  been  softened  by  stream  of  chatter.  Is  terrific  fisherman 
with  most  of  catches  in  hands  of  absentee  taxidermist  and  snapshots  in 
albums  back  home.  Invariably  asks  you  to  drop  in.  but  forgets  to  give 
address. 

CHIVALROUS    TYPE 

(The  Fresh-Water  Goon,  very  common.) 
Where  Found:  Well,  there's  one  in  every  stream. 
Identifying  Marks:  Usually  operates  on  theory  (when  with  wifei 
that  only  one  person  can  occupy  pet  rock  in  pet  stream.  L'sually  found 
occupying  it.  During  courtship  stage  operates  on  theory  that  the  smaller 
the  rock  the  bigger  it  is  for  two.  In  cases  like  this,  where  the  female  is 
being  shown  how  to  fish,  he  usually  demonstrates  the  wrap-around 
technique. 

I'M   A-YESTERDAY-MAN-MESELF   TYPE 
(The  man  you  meet  today  who  caught  his  limit  yesterday. ) 
Where  Found:   Anyplace,  anytime. 

Identifying  Marks:  Watch  carefully  for  enthusiasm.  When  iskci 
how  fishing  is,  you   hear  how  it  was.    Nuff  said. 

— Barxett  Fowler, 

In   the    New   York    Conservationist. 
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DON'T  BET  ON  TURKEYS  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

hammock,  and  as  Ben  ticked  off  the  second 
call,  I  wondered  what  the  crow  could  see 
from  its  vantage  point.  Over  the  next  few 
minutes  it  must  have  been  something  like 
this. 

A  pair  of  big,  dark-hued,  wattled  birds, 
picking  their  way  through  the  high  saw- 
grass,  paused  as  a  frog  squaked  in  alarm 
from  the  pond.  The  water  moccasin  that 
had  seized  him  began  the  task  of  swallowing 
him  whole.  A  great  blue  heron,- annoyed  at 
losing  the  frog  to  the  snake,  rose  in  un- 
gainly flight  from  the  pond. 

Then  the  seductive  call  of  a  feeding 
turkey  rose  from  the  hammock's  edge  and 
the  two  gobblers  moved  towards  it  again. 
One  voiced  a  low  answer. 

But  suddenly  the  heron  saw  something 
in  the  clump  of  palmettos  beneath  his  line 
of  flight  and  wheeled,  screaming  a  warning. 
The  crow  too  saw  the  glint  of  metal  and 
took  flight  calling  angrily. 

The  turkeys  turned,  and  running  as  only 
they  among  game  birds  can,  quickly  dis- 
appeared into  the  sawgrass.  In  answer  the 
palmettos  at  the  hammock's  edge  rattled 
abruptly  as  two  men  stood  up  in  the  blind, 
one  raising  a  shotgun,  the  other  a  camera. 

"Well  doggone  that  heron  anyway!"  said 
Ben,  lowering  his  shotgun  reluctantly. 

"I  did  it,"  I  apologized.  "When  he 
flapped  across  us  right  after  the  turkeys 
answered  you,  I  practically  shoved  the 
camera   in   his   face." 

We'd  caught  only  the  barest  glimpse  of 
their  running  forms  in  the  sawgrass  but 
the  tree-toed  tracks  out  by  the  pond  told 
the  story.  And  it  looked  like  they  were 
headed  in  the  general  direction  of  Big- 
Bear  hammock! 

A  few  minutes  later  a  single  shot  boomed 
out  to  the  south.  Just  as  Ben  was  about 
to  whisper  something,  three  more  rapid- 
fire  explosions  sounded  from  down  in  Big 
Bear  and  we  stared  at  each  other. 

"Must  be  flying  in  coveys  like  quail," 
said  Ben  weakly.  "Might  as  well  go  down 
there.  Every  turkey  in  the  country  is 
warned  now.  Wonder  if  Bill  was  first, 
maybe,  I  hope — " 

But  the  lucky  hunter  was  Herb  we  dis- 
covered as  we  bounced  up  beside  their 
jeep  ten  minutes  later.  There  he  was  lean- 
ing debonairly  on  the  fender  hefting  a 
gobbler  that  ought  to  weigh  a  good  fifteen 
pounds! 

"How'd  he  get  him,  Bill?'1  we  chorused. 

"Dunno,  went  off  by  himself  way  back 
into  the  hammock.  We'd  found  plenty  of 
tracks  around  the  edge  and  I  was  calling 
there.  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  him  shoot 
once  and  then  a  turkey  zoomed  by  to  one 
side  through  the  trees.  I  let  go  all  three 
times  but  just  blew  a  bunch  of  leaves  down. 
Then  Herb  walk.-  out  with  his  gobbler." 

Oh,  oh,  here  went  an  hour's  work  apiece 
on  a  stand  of  cabbage  palms. 

"That's   what   I    like    about   this    turkey 
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A  splendid   example  of  wild   turkey  gobbler, 
Louisiana. 


few   of   which   are    left   in 


hunting,"  chuckled  Herb.  "All  this  stuff 
about  having  to  learn  to  call,  and  being  so 
quiet  in  one  place  you  can't  even  twitch  a 
mosquito  off  your  nose — but  just  turn  a 
good  man  with  nothing  but  the  old  deer- 
stalking know-how  loose  and  the  bird  is 
bagged!" 

After  letting  us  stew  sufficiently  to  make 
up  for  kidding  his  turkey  calling,  Herb — 
who  is  really  a  very  modest  guy — told  us 
the  story.  He  was  walking  slowly  through 
the  thick,  vine-tangled  center  of  the  ham- 
mock as  day  broke,  just  hoping  to  stumble 
on   a   roosting  turkey,   since   he   had   abso- 


lutely no  faith  in  his  calling  ability,  when 
he  heard  the  heavy  flutter  of  big  wings 
off  to  one  side. 

Stopping,  he  remained  motionless  for  an 
interminable   minute.     Nothing  happened. 

So,  stepping  as  silently  as  he  knew  how, 
he  began  stalking  towards  where  he  last 
heard  the  noice.  All  at  once  the  maker  of 
the  noises  flew  up  into  the  branches  of  a 
tree  a  few  yards  in  front  of  him,  apparently 
unaware  of  his  presence.  The  big  bronzed 
form  was  just  visible  through  the  tangled 
vines. 

Shaking  with  buck  fever,  he  eased  his 
twelve  gauge  to  his  shoulder.  The  turkey 
now  craned  its  neck  his  way.  It  seemed 
to  be  looking  directly  at  him. 

Then  he  fired.  The  turkey  disappeared 
immediately  and  Herb  heard  it  flopping  as 
he  took  off  running,  heedless  of  the  tear- 
ing vines. 

As  he  did  so,  an  unseen  turkey  in  a  tree 
behind  him  launched  into  flight  and  was 
probably  the  one  Bill  saw.  It  seemed  un- 
likely that  it  was  the  same  pair  Ben  and 
I   had   frightened. 

"Well,  there's  a  moral  to  that  story 
somewhere,"  said  Ben. 

After  chopping  out  the  first  of  several 
palm  cabbages  I  knew  what  it  was. 

"Lay  your  cabbage  on  deer,  ducks  or 
dogs — but  don't  bet  it  on  turkeys!" 


The  panda  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  mam- 
mals, with  the  face  of  a  raccoon,  feet  like 
a  cat,  and  body  similar  to  that  of  the 
bear. 
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HE  PROBLEM  of  securing  a  good  place 
to  hunt  is  one  which  confronts  many 
novitiate  hunters  each  season.  Experienced 
hunters,  too,  have  difficulty  in  this  respect 
when  they  move  into  unfamiliar  territories. 

For  the  individual  who  practices  all  the 
simple,  yet  important,  rules  of  sportsman- 
ship, these  problems  become  almost  self- 
effacing  when  the  word  gets  around  that 
he  is  the  'right  sort  of  guy.' 

Very  few  gunners  like  to  hunt  alone, 
and  most  of  them  welcome  congenial  shoot- 
ing partners  who  speak  the  same  language. 
They  are,  however,  somewhat  reluctant  to 
run  the  risk  of  getting  stuck  for  a  day 
afield  with  some  thoughtless  or  careless 
chap  who  ignores  the  niceties  of  field 
etiquette  or  violates  the  unwritten  laws 
of  sportsmanship.  They  make  that  mistake 
with  the  same  indivdual  only  once. 

"If  you  are  fortunate  enough  this  season 
to  be  invited  to  go  hunting  with  an  ex- 
perienced gunner  who  knows  how  and 
where  to  take  game,  watch  your  step  care- 
fully," advises  Evans.  "You  can  rest  as- 
sured that  your  every  action  is  being 
observed  and  while  your  friend  will  prob- 
ably make  every  effort  to  give  you  the 
best  of  everything,  you  can  just  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  that  you're  on  probation 
with  him  just  the  same." 

There  are  a  few  little  courtesies  which 
make  up  proper  hunting  demeanor  and 
which,  if  observed,  will  put  you  in  solid 
with  your  hunting  companion.  They'll 
come  natural  after  a  while,  even  if  the 
importance  of  them  is  not  immediately 
obvious.  And  your  observance  of  them 
will  make  the  day  far  more  pleasant,  not 
only  for  your  host,  but  for  you,  too. 

About  all  things,  never  take  a  chance, 
observe  all  the  rules  of  safety,  even 
though  your  companion  doesn't.  You'll 
impress  him   with  your  caution. 

Give  your  companion  all  the  breaks.  The 
accepted  practice  is  to  alternate  on  single 
shots.  The  easiest  way  to  make  your  host 
mad  is  to  try  to  'wipe  his  eye.' 

Find  out  which  side  your  companion 
shoots  from  .  .  .  and  then  take  the  other 
side.  Never  shoot  at  birds  flying  your  com- 
panion's way.    It   is   an   act   of   discourtesy 


to  shoot  across  a  gunner's  front  unless  you 
know  his  gun  is  empty.  Then  explain  your 
action  to  him. 

Don't  claim  birds  you  are  not  absolutely 
sure  you  killed.  If  there's  the  slightest 
doubt,  don't  run  the  risk  of  being  branded 
a  'claimer.'  If  your  companion  is  'built  that 
way,'  you'll  soon  find  it  out. 

Don't  try  to  handle  your  companion's 
dogs.  And  never  criticize  the  dog's  faults. 
Praise  his  good  work  and  ignore  the  bad. 
Give  the  dog  a  chance  to  retrieve  your 
bird.  Look  for  it  yourself  only  if  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

And  never  hunt  in  your  friend's  favorite 
spot  which  he  has  shown  you,  unless  he 
is  along  or  you  have  his  consent.  Violation 
of  this  courtesy  has  led  to  the  ending  of 
many  fine  friendships. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
'if  you  want  to  find  out  about  a  man.  take 
him  hunting.'  Remember  it  when  you  ac- 
cept that  invitation  and  see  that  you  so 
conduct  yourself  as  to  warrant  a  repeat 
engagement.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  the  word 
will  get  around  and  you  won't  be  long 
lacking  for  gunning  partners. 


"White  Man  Unhappy" 
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Many  consider  the  beaver  quite  a  harm- 
less animal.  When  aroused,  however,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  deadliest  of  water 
fighters,  easily  killing  a  hunting  dog  if 
attacked  in  the  water. 


'HARLES  EAGLE  PLUME,  an  Indian 
lecturer,  tells  of  an  old  Indian  who  was 
entertained  in  one  of  our  large  cities.  He 
was  taken  to  th.2  best  night  clubs,  heard 
the  swing  bands,  and  was  shown  how  white 
men  have  their  fun.  He  sat  through  a 
number  of  movies.  He  was  feverishly 
rushed  from  place  to  place  and  given  a 
taste  of  modern  life  in  all  its  phases. 

"White  man  must  be  unhappy — work  so 
hard  for  have  good  time — no  have  good 
time  at  all."  was  his  comment. 

This  old  Indian  found  more  satisfaction 
in  watching  the  sun  go  down  every-  eve- 
ning as  his  ancestors  had  done,  than  in 
rushing  here  and  there  as  the  white  man 
does. 

Xo  better  testimonial  has  ever  been 
written  for  the  love  of  outdoors  than  those 
sentences  above.  There  is  much  peace  and 
happiness  in  quiet  things.  Casting  in  still 
waters.  Awaiting  a  squirrel  in  the  dim  light 
of  dawn.  Moonlight  on  rippling  water.  The 
glowing  embers  of  a  camp  fire.  The  silent 
stars.  Tree  leaves  rustling  on  a  hill  top. 

And  the  story  ends  with  a  hint  that  the 
Indian  trail  to  happiness  is  worth  follow- 
ing. And  that  there  is  a  healing  for  jangled 
nerves  and  tired  minds  in  toting  a  gun  in 
the  woods,  the  hills  and  on  the  mountain 
tops  and  in  flicking  a  casting  or  fly  rod 
along  singing  streams. 
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(Continued  from  Page  12) 

each  upper  jaw.  Possibly  in  another  20  mil- 
lion years  'possums  may  get  around  to  us- 
ing a  second  set  of  teeth — that  is,  if  such 
an  arrangement  appears  to  have  advan- 
tages. 

Moreover,  they  show  no  liking  whatso- 
ever for  adopting  the  modern  ways  of 
mammalian  birth.  It  is  characteristic  of 
mammals  to  deliver  their  young  wrapped 
in  the  placenta,  a  tissue  specially  developed 
for  enclosing  the  young  during  embryonic 
life.  But  the  opossums  apparently  have 
never  felt  the  necessity  of  such  fetal  care 
because,  after  a  period  of  pregnancy  lasting 
about  twelve  days,  the  young — about  the 
size  of  navy  beans,  and  in  a  very  undevel- 


oped state — make  their  way  unattended  by 
either  a  placenta  or  mother  care,  with  a 
clumsy  hand-over-hand  motion,  from  the 
vaginal  orifice  into  the  Marsupium. 

The  Marsupium,  after  which  this  group 
of  animals  gets  its  name  (Marsupials),  is 
one  of  the  most  practical  gifts  nature  gave 
Mrs.  Opossum  back  there  in  the  Mesozoic. 
It  is  that  very  ingenious  shopping  bag  she 
has  on  her  belly  to  carry  young  'possums 
in.  The  Marsupium,  or  pouch,  contains  the 
teats  where  the  twelve-day-old  'possums 
find  their  way,  attach  themselves,  and 
settle  cozily  down  for  about  sixty  days 
more  growth  and  development  before  ven- 
turing out  in  the  world. 

Humans  have  long  been  prone  to  make 
much  of  the  opposable  thumb,  a  charac- 
teristic common  to  all  primates.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  explain  man's  superi- 
ority on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  on  our 
forelimbs  the  inner  digit  opposes  the  other 
four  in  such  a  manner  that  grasping  is 
possible.  Yet  eons  before  nature  had  be- 
gun her  big  experiment  with  these  progeni- 
tors of  man,  she  had  not  only  provided 
the  opossums  with  an  opposable  thumb, 
making  a  very  human-like  hind  foot,  but 
she  gave  them  also  the  prehensile  tail  later 


used  to  good   advantage   by  certain  lower 
primates — namely,  spider  monkeys,  etc. 

Thus  the  oppossums  anticipated  the  func- 
tions of  two  significant  tools — the  grasping 
hand  and  grasping  tail — but  remained  as 
yet  a  conservative  and  primitive  mammal 
utilizing  them  only  in  climbing — no  doubt 
serving  a  better  use  than  making  change, 
holding  pencils,  lipstick,  or  throwing  bowl- 
ing balls. 

The  real  note  of  conservatism  to  be 
found  in  Mister  'Possum's  makeup,  though, 
is  in  the  matter  of  the  brain.  Opossums 
apparently  haven't  as  yet  decided  that 
complex  mental  machinery  served  any  par- 
ticular advantage.  The  corpus  callosum,  a 
transversely  located  body  between  the  right 
and  left  lobes  of  the  typical  mammalian 
brain  which  provides  for  a  more  highly 
developed  connection  between  both  sides 
of  the  neural  tube  and  thus  makes  for  bet- 
ter co-ordination  of  reflex  centers,  is  an  or- 
gan they  have  managed  to  do  without.  As 
respects  mental  equipment,  opossums  have 
tended  more  to  cling  to  the  ways  of  their 
reptilian  associates  of  the  Mesozoic. 

Now  from  the  human  standpoint,  if  we 
are  to  look  for  the  real  worth  of  brother 
'possum,  we  must  examine  him  in  light  of 
our  times  and  in  our  somewhat  selfish  way 
determine  the  extent  to  which  he  contrib- 
utes to   our  way  of  life. 

No  one  who  has  lived  in  the  rural  South 
would  debate  the  matter.  Here  the  im- 
portant place  the  opossum  occupies  in  the 
economy  and  recreation  of  the  people  is 
taken  for  granted.  Here  the  'possum  means 
the  object  of  an  exciting  sport — the 
'possum  hunt;  a  chance  to  get  together 
with  one's  neighbors;  and  lastly,  the 
'possum  means  a  truly  delicious  dish  when 
properly  prepared  for  the  table. 

But  when  it's  all  been  said,  we  take  off 
our  hats  to  the  'possum  not  because  of  the 
sport  we  get  when  hunting  him — and 
we  do  enjoy  a  'possum  hunt — but  we  stand 
in  awe  and  respect  of  Mister  'Possum  for 
other  reasons. 

While  other  folks  go  digging  for  primi- 
tive animals  and  find  only  the  dry  fossilized 
bones  to  show  they  were  once  alive,  we 
go  a-digging  for  the  opossum — a  living 
fossil,  whose  family  dates  back  even  be- 
fore the  age  when  a  good  many  of  our 
bones  lived.  We  find  our  live  fossil  much 
more  exciting  and  interesting  to  observe. 
There  is  nothing  we  enjoy  more  than  an 
opossum  "playing  'possum."  The  way  he 
will  roll  over  and  do  his  dead  level  best 
to  look  dead  and  uninviting  when  disturbed 
or  cornered  is  one  of  nature's  best  tricks. 
He  can  lie  there,  with  that  deadly  looking 
grin  on  his  smug  face  and,  in  fact,  put 
on  an  act  which  may  fool  people  into 
thinking  he  has  been  dead  for  several  days. 
He  looks  positively  dried  up  sometimes. 

So  we  give  you — 01'  Mister  'Possum — 
let's  treat  the  venerable  gentleman  with 
proper  respect! 


DO  OUTBOARDS 
HURT  FISHING? 
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oes  the  modern  outboard  motor  have 
any  effect  on  fish  life — and  recreational 
fishing? 

Does  the  waste  oil  from  a  motor  harm 
fish  and  aquatic  vegetation?  Do  toxic  com- 
bustion products,  released  in  the  water,  kill 
insect  life?  Does  motor  churning  and 
wake  action  disturb  fish  during  the  spawn- 
ing season,  frighten  fish — or  does  it  help 
areate  the  water? 

These  as  well  as  other  pertinent  ques- 
tions have  been  debated  by  sportsmen 
since  the  first  outboard  motor  was  in- 
vented. Theory  after  theory  has  since 
been  advanced  with  no  one  left  any 
wiser.  With  little  factunl  data  available, 
neither  side  of  these  theories  has  been 
exploded  into  concrete  fact. 

Efforts  recently  made  by  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America  to  secure  data 
with  which  to  form  a  policy  for  fishing 
from  outboards  substantiated  the  lack  of 
clinical  evidence  for  or  against  outboards 
on  fishing  waters. 

Results  gleaned  from  polling  conserva- 
tion authorities  throughout  the  country 
showed  that  the  problem,  if  such  a  problem 
exists,  is  still  to  be  explored.  Out  of  thirty- 
five  replies  received,  only  two  were  based 
on  actual  experiment.  The  remaining  thir- 
ty-five reports  were  labeled  as  opinion 
only.  It  is  perhaps  signiifcant  that  the  two 
that  were  based  on  experiment  reported 
that  negligible  harm,  if  any,  resulted 
from  the  use  of  outboard  motors  in  close 
proximity  to  fish  nests,  spawn,  or  fry. 

Nineteen  of  the  reports,  labeled  as  opin- 
ion, stated  that  no  harm  was  done  by 
using  outboards,  while  ten  thought  there 
might  be  some  adverse  effect  during  the 
spawning  season. 

In  view  of  the  divergence  of  opinion 
on  this  subject,  OBC  announces  that 
further  studies  and  experiments  are  being 
arranged  in  cooperation  with  State  De- 
partments of  Conservation  to  positively 
determine  how  outboard  motors  might  af- 
fect fish  and  fishing. 
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Why  I  Belong  to 
a  Sportsman's  Club 

By  EARL  WALLACE 


1  IRST  of  all,  I  belong  to  a  sportsman's 
club  because  I  am  a  sportsman  and 
apply  the  full  meaning  of  the  name 
"Sportsman"  to  all  my  activities  when 
in  the  field  or  on  the  streams. 

I  believe  in  the  conservation  of  natu- 
ral resources  and,  by  wise  use,  I  can 
enjoy  them  to  the  fullest  and  still  pass 
them  on  to  all  generations  to  come. 

By  being  a  member  of  a  sportsman's 
club,  I  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  my  club  and  discuss  with  my  neigh- 
bors and  friends  the  problems  of  con- 
servation affecting  my  community.  The 
influence  of  these  discussions  directly 
affects  those  who  are  inclined  to  be 
selfish  in  the  taking  of  game,  and  makes 
them  better  sportsmen. 

The  club  represents  the  combined 
strength  of  each  individual  member,  giv- 
ing us  the  force  of  numbers  in  making 
demands  for  necessary  protective  laws 
and  legislation.  The  strength  of  my  club 
is  increased  a  hundred-fold  through  our 
membership  in  the  state  organization  of 
sportsmen's   clubs. 

The  efforts  of  the  State  Division  of 
Game  and  Fish  and  other  conservation 
agencies  would  be  futile  unless  they 
had  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  My  club  gives  this  support  and, 
through  its  watchfulness,  never  loses 
sight  of  any  negligence  of  the  part  of 
officials  to  function  to  the  benefit  of  con- 
servation. 

True  sportsmanship  is  synonymous 
with  unselfishness  and  I  believe  in  being 
fair  and  generous  with  my  fellowmen. 
I  never  take  an  advantage  of  my  com- 
panions to  bag  more  game  or  catch 
more  fish.  My  knowledge  of  good  hunt- 
ing grounds  or  good  fishing  waters  is 
readily  given  to  my  friends.  At  the 
outdoors   camp,    I    take    my   place    as   a 


regular  member  of  the  party  and  do 
not  maneuver  for  better  food  or  better 
accommodations  at  the  expense  or  dis- 
advantage  of  others. 

I  never  stand  up  in  a  boat  to  make 
side-swipe  casts  over  my  partner's  head, 
thereby  preventing  him  from  enjoying 
an  equal  amount  of  fishing.  I  never 
shoot  first  at  the  game  that  rises  before 
his  gun.  Neither  do  I  drop  my  baited 
hook  near  where  my  companion  has  just 
got  a  bite. 

I  carry  my  part  of  the  duffle  when 
loading  or  unloading,  help  chop  the 
wood  and  make  the  camp.  All  this  is 
a  part  of  sportsmanship  and  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  not  only  practice  this  fair 
play  but  to  impress  it  upon  all  the 
members  of  my  club. 

My  club  teaches  me  to  be  fair  with 
everyone  at  all  times,  whether  in  the 
field  or  in  my  everyday  associations.  I 
respect  the  minor  things  that  are  im- 
posed upon  me  by  my  neighbor,  many 
of  which  he  cannot  control.  I  do  not 
complain  if  his  dog  runs  across  my 
lawn,  or  his  children  pick  a  flower  or 
laugh  and  yell  in  their  play.  When 
hunting  or  fishing,  I  never  demand  a 
position  of  advantage,  neither  do  I 
claim  the  game  brought  down  by 
simultaneous  shots. 

Many  discussions  come  out  of  our 
club  meetings  and  some  members  are 
forever  wont  to  criticize,  I  believe  in 
friendly,  constructive  criticism  only  and 
try  to  direct  complaints  in  that  way. 
They  then  become  suggestions  and  in 
giving  them  consideration,  something 
constructive  comes  out  of  the  discus- 
sion. Our  club  never  resorts  to  mali- 
cious accusations  and  complaints  until 
every  effort  has  been  expended  to  bring 


parties  concerned.  That   is   our  policy 

and  should   be  the  policy  at  ^.'.     : 

men'     01  ganizi  ■  •             the   fair 

way. 

We    never    set    ourselves    up    as    an 

authority  on  any  problems  or  project* 
concerning  natural  resources.  When- 
ever these  questions  present  themselves, 
we  have  as  a  speaker  a  person  familiar 
with  the  subject  and  have  him  enlighten 
us  on  its  many  complications. 

Sportsmanship  does  not  teach  nor 
represent  the  killing  of  game  just  for 
the  sake  of  stuffing  your  bag  or  filling 
your  creel.  Legal  limits  mean  little  to 
a  real  sportsman  because  it  is  not  his 
purpose  to  be  a  meat  hunter  or  a  game 
hog.  The  working  of  his  dogs,  being 
away  from  the  road  of  civilization,  the 
beauty  of  the  universe,  are  his  for  awhile 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  enjoyment 
of  these  things.  My  club  stresses  this 
and  our  members  accept  because  they 
are  true  sportsmen. 

Above  all,  I  am  a  sportsman  and  club 
member  because  I  love  the  wonders 
of  the  wilderness,  of  open  fields,  dash- 
ing streams  and  quiet  lakes.  I  marvel 
at  the  liquid  music  of  the  wood  thrush 
and  find  beauty  in  the  flight  of  the 
gull.  To  me,  trees  are  the  mystery  of 
my  God.  pressing  their  roots  against  the 
heart  of  the  earth  and  reaching  their 
branches  toward  the  heavers.  Their 
buds,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  not  only 
represent  the  beautiful  but  also  a  per- 
sistence to  exist  under  varied  circum- 
stances and  regenerate  their  kind.  By 
the  wayside  bloom  the  varied  colors 
of  wildflowers,  pure  and  serene,  a  kind 
of  wild  loveliness  well  distributed  in 
every  path.  Fleecy  clouds  float,  billowy 
and  white,  beneath  the  season's  sky. 
portraying  a  delicacy  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  the  artist's  skill.  All  this,  and  a 
million  more,  makes  me  a  sportsman 
and  I  have  learned  most  of  it  through 
my  club,  its  speakers,  its  entertainment, 
and  its  members. 

I  belong  to  a  sportsman's  club  be- 
cause :  I  have  given  my  pledge  as  an 
American  to  save  and  faithfully  defend 
from  waste  the  natural  resources  of 
my  country — its  soils  and  minerals,  its 
forests,  waters  and  wildlife. — Kentucky 
Happy    Hunting    Ground. 
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ME    WILD  BIRD    IS 
TTER    ADAPTED   FOR 
LIGHT    THAN   HIS 
DOMESTIC    COUSIN 


GOBBLING    USUALLY 
BEGINS    LATE    IN    APRIL 
AND   CONTINUES 
THROUGH   JUNE 


WINTER  FOOD    INCLUDES 

ACORNS,  DOGWOOD  BERRIES, 

BEECH   NUTS,  GUM    BERRIES, 

AND    GRAPES 

Willi 

UltKEY 


CROWS,  SKUNKS,  RACCOONS, 
AND    SNAKES    DESTROY 
WILD    TURKEY    EGGS 


HENS   READILY    DESERT 
THEIR  NESTS     WHEN     DISTURBED 


From  Virginia  Wild  Life 


